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President Given 
Proposal to Unify 


Federal Agencies 


Proposal Given to Mr. 
Hoover by Director of In- 
stitute of Govern- 
ment Research. 


Efficiency Sought 
By Coordination 


Service of General Administra- 
tion Would Be Established 
To Effect Central- 
ization. 


A detailed plan for the establishment 
of a Service of General Administration 
for the Federal Government, dsigned to 
bring together under unified direction 
certain services now existing in the in- 
dependent establishments or attached to 
departments, has been prepared for the 
consideration of President. Hoover by the 
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|Mail Service Planned 


On Seven Sea Routes 


Post Office Department to In- 
vite Bids for Contracts. « 


mail contracts, but is awaiting action by 


|the Shipping Board. 

The Department will have available, | 
July 1, 1929, an appropriation of $3,400,- | 
With this | 
fund in hand the Department will co-! 


000 for carrying ocean mail, 


‘Aircraft Exports 


NewHigh Record 


Nearly Equaled Combined 
Total for Three Pre- 
vious Years. 


operate with the Board in selecting addi- | 


tional routes. 


sels to additional 


routes. 


serve seven ocean 


As soon as the Shipping Board disposes | 


of certain tonnage, as referred to recently 
by the 


| sideration. 
|essary under the terms of the 1928 Mer- 
chant Marine Act, which provides in ef- 
fect that the mails shall be carried in 
American-owned bottoms. 

| The $3,400,000 fund was appropriated 
in the second deficiency bill, passed at 
the close of the last session of Congress. 


The Department, it was! 
|explained, needs at the present time ves- 


chairman of the Board, T. V.! 
|O’Connor, the Department will consult 
|with the Board and map out a definite 
|program to serve the routes under con- 

This procedure will be nec- - 


‘Shipments Consigned 


To 22 Countries 


American Production During 
Year Estimated at 4,600; 
Output of France Was 
1,440 Planes. 


American production and exportation 

of aircraft and aircraft parts and engines 
established new high records in 1928, 
' the Department of Commerce announced 
| Aprit 9 in a statement reviewing the 
| developments in the industry in the 
| course of the year. 


| 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1929 


States Increase Areas 


| In Parks and Forests 


| During 1928 Set dished Leads in Extension 
| 


| The Post Office Department is consid- | 
ering plans, it was stated orally April 9,! 
to advertise for bids for additional ocean- | 


| Trade Valued at $3,700,000 


Over Three Years. 
The aggregate area of forest land 
owned by States, municipalities, 


| counties in the United States on January | 
1, 1929, was 12,136,945 acres, of which | 


amount 6,556,735 acres are administered 
by the States, the addition brought under 
State control within the past five years 
being 1,055,658, it was announced on 
April 9 by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. The full 
text of the anndéuncement follows: 
With 1,055,658 additional acres of 
forest land in the United States brought 
under State administration, in the last 
three years, the total area of State 
forests now stands at 6,556,735 acres. 
The greatest extension in State forest 
area during the ghree-year period since 
ithe end of 1925, was reported by the 
| State of Washington, which added 1,- 
200,000 acres. Pennsyivania added 167,- 
788 acres to its 1925 total, and Michi- 
| gan was a close third with an increase of 
167,000 acres. Three States—Delaware, 
Georgia, and South Carolina—which had 
no State forests three years ago, re- 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


Wheat Crop 


Winter 


and | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


‘Legislation to Permit Merger 


‘Senator Dill Says Congress Should Prevent ‘Existing 
Radio Monopoly”? From Becoming More Powerful 
And Not Repeal Anti-monopoly Provision, 


Congress should prevent “the existing j The R. A. C. Communications, Ine., and 
radio monopoly” from being more pow- |the International Teiephone and Tele- 
erful, rather than repealing the anti-’ graph Corporation, it 


was explained 


monopoly section of the Radio Act to' orally at the Federal Radio Commission, | 


A. Com-|recently reached an “accord” to merge 
their communications interests, provided 
that the terms of the Radio Act prohib- 
iting the joint ownership or operation 
of wires and wireless are amended. Sec- 
\tion 17, of the Radio Act, it was pointed 
: ;out, specifies that there be competition 
posed merger. .,|between cable and radio communication. 

Senator Dill also stated that he did | In making public their joint statement 
not believe that President Hoover fa- | as to the proposed consolidation, the two 
|vored the repeal of the anti-monopolistic |companies explained that the 


| permit the merger of the R. C. 
munications, Inc., and the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, a 
co-author of the Radio Act, declared in 
|a statement April 1 discussing the pro- 


recent 


jsection and said that this statement was |merging of the British cable and radio | 
|borne out by the President’s view that|companies made similar action in the 


the proposed merger cannot be made/ United States desirable. A copy of this 


|under the law and that the question of | statement was filed with the Commission, 


any alteration of the statute is one for; R. C, A. Communications, Inc. Com- 
determination by Congress and not by mission records show, hold transoceanic 
the executive branch of the Govern- | 
ment. 


i [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


+ ‘GOVERNMENT deserves 


cannot 


a 
free and full discussion, and 
fail to be benefited by 
. dispassionate comparison of 


President of the United States, 
1837—1841 


opinions.”—Martin Van Buren, 


YEARLY INDEX 
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Permits Extended 
Of Communications Is Opposed For Oil Drilling 


On Public Domain 


Texas Company Authorized 
By Secretary of Interior 
To Continue Explo- 
ration Work. 


Activities Restricted 
To Group Operations 


Prospectors in Kettleman Hills 
Field Asked to Combine 
Activities for Conserva- 
tion of Oil in Ground. 


The Texas Company’s petition to con- 
| tinue its drilling program under “group 
| development” on public lands covered by 
73 permits to prospect for oii and gas 
in Southeastern New Mexico has been 
japproved by the Secretary of the In- 
| terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, it was an- 
nounced, on April 9, by the Department 


Institute of Government Research. Authority of States 


The plan was laid before the President ' If one addition transport plane had | d d 
by ina’ Hivediar of the Institute, W. F. To Enact Railroad | been exported the 1928 total would have, Expecte to Exeee 
Ten-year Average 


| of the Interior. 

Request to continue its program was 
| made by the Texas Company at a hear- 
ing recently before the special depart- 
| mental committee of three appointed by 
Secretary Wilbur to pass on outstand- 


hitetprailite to on | n a é 
| Photographs Over Wires EXP ort Guarantee 
| x teen ystem of Belgium 


Willoughby and Luther Steward, presi- | , equalled the shipments of the three pre- 


| 

dent of the Federation of Government | e : habs | 
ceding years, the Department added. | 

Statutes Reviewed. | 


Poa bs oe a SS ee Following is the announcement in full 


' 
Contract for transmission of pictures | S 
by telephotography between Sydney and | 
Melbourne, the only service of this kind | 


fective working agencies, and_ will also | 
reduce the number of independent agen- oon Be 
cies. ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics 
The full text of the proposal as sub- | Explains Limitations Im- 
posed by Passage of 


mitted to Mr. Hoover follows: | 
The proposal is made that a Service 
Federal Legislation. 


of General Administration be created by | 
the National Government having for its | 
purpose to bring together under a unified | 
direction certain services now existing| The constitutional power of Congress 
as independent establishments or at-| 
tached to departments with whose 
major function they have nothing to do,| road employes, and the existing Federal 
| legislation on the subject are analyzed 


in statement just mad bli y th 
The fundamental ends sought ot be ac- & statement just made public by ? 


complished by this proposal are: [aoe of Labor Statistics, Department 

(1) The giving to the President of a Th . ; 

: : ge hi | e analysis covers contract of em® 
man Ineet his reeponsibilitiee as head of | PloYment, hours of labor,” wages, em- 
tea: aiisatniateation: 7 — | ployers’ liability for injuries to employes, 
~ (2) wnat fenaral improvement of the | i#bor disputes, safety and health and 
organization of the "administrative | housing. Though Congress. has potential 

a : ae | power to legislate concerning railroad 
branch, through the reduction in tas | employes Set ie Seer 
number of independent eutaptichmowts, | nance, it is stated much of the labor 
es Te a = ee ee, | legislation affecting railroad employes is 
ments a more unifunctional character; | 13) Stake lerisietion ) 

‘te ola ge isle . 
ana) The better coordination of the|,, The statement, which will appear in 
work of the services to be arenpe. s |e See eee - aa ae Labor 

If an examination is made of the char- | +) ’ > y xt: 
acter of the duties, or working activities, ag the F “oo Constitution (art. 
of the organization units going to make | +» 5€¢- © par. 3), Congress has been given 


Three Purposes in View. 


to pass labor legislation affecting rail- | 


com- | 


up the administrative branch of a gov- | 


ernment such as that of the United 
States it will be found that they fall into 
two clearly distinguishable classes: (1) 
those which the services have to per- 
form, or have performed for them, in 
order that they may exist and operate 
as an organization or institution; and (2) 
those which they must perform in order 
to accomplish the primary purposes for 
which they have been established and are 
being maintained. For want of better 
terms, these two classes of activities may 
be designated respectively as_ institu- 
tional and functional. 
activities embrace such work as the de- 


termination of the financial needs of the | 


Government, the control of expenditures, 
the investigation of the organization 
and methods of procedure of the oper- 


ating services with a view to making | 


them more efficient, the supply of per- 
sonnel, the supply of material and the 
like. The functional activities consist 
of the performance of the special or tech- 
nical duties involved in carrying on the 
work for the performance of which the 
services are maintained. 
Efficiency Sought. 

This differentiation of the _ institu- 
tional form the functional activities of 
the operating services is one of funda- 
mental importance from the standpoint 


The institutional | 


power to legislate on the subject of com- 
|merce between the States (interstate 
|}commerce). As all powers not given to 
| the Federal Government by the Constitu- 
| tion have been reserved to the States, 
| the States have therefore retained power 
over their local, or intrastate commerce. 


|The States, however, can not exercise 


this power in such a way as to place 
direct burden upon interstate commerce. 


It has been further held that if the State 


| had the power over interstate commerce 
| in a particular case, in the absence of 
| Federal legislation the only question that 
| would arise would be whether or not 
Congress had acted and, if so, whether 
the State legislation were void as being 
| repugnant to the act of Congress. 

State legislation 
Congress is silent on the subject but 
ceases to exist as to interstate commerce 
when Congress acts. With these funda- 
mental propositions in mind, the present 
| discussion proceeds on the basis that if 
| Congress has acted on a particular sub- 
| ject within its place of control over inter- 
state Commerce thé State can not act; 
but where Congress has not acted the 
| State can act, provided, of course, no di- 
rect burden is placed on interstate com- 
merce. 
has for convenience been divided into 
the several subjects under which labor 
legislation is usually discussed. 


is valid as long as. 


As the subject is a large one it} 


of securing an efficient conduct of public 
affairs. In the first place, it is with 
these institutional activities that the 
problem of efficient administration is 
primarily concerned. When one speaks | 
of the problem of public administration 


The power of Congress over interstate 
commerce enables it to pass legislation 
affecting employes engaged in such com- 
merce. Several cases have arisen under 
the Employers’ Liability Actin which it 
| was necessary to decide when an em- 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] | ploye is engaged in interstate commerce, 

Pe | As many employes are engaged in work 


Data on Dry Goods 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 


Distribution Sought 


Commerce Department to Make | 


Survey in Southern States. 

Commencement of a survey of dry 
goods distribution in Missouri, Arizona, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and west- 


ern Tennessee has just been announced | 


by the Department of Commerce, 


This study, it was explained, will be 


followed by a series of studies on the 
general problem of distribution in that 
territory, The statement follows in full 
text: 

In accordance with the pian, the Gulf 


Southwest study is being launched with | 


a study of dry goods distribution in 
Missouri, Arizona, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Western Tennessee, to 
be followed by a series of similar studies 


on the general problem of distribution | 


in that territory. 
The survey will include wholesale and 


retail outlets, department stores, and gen- | 


eral stores. In general stores only the 


text: 


Had the 1928 total of shipment from | 


the United States been $49,706 greater— 
which would have been attained with the 
export of one additional transport plane 
—the valuation of aeronautic exports 
| for 1928 would “have equaled the com- 
| bined values for the previous three years. 
when $3,714,429 worth of aeronautic 
' products were shipped or flown to for- 
eign countries. 


Exports to 22 Countries, 

| Exports of the three aeronautic groups 
in 1928 alone were valued at $3,664,723, 
according to Courts D. Rea, Transporta- 
| tion Division of the Department. Air- 
planes, seaplanes and amphibians ex- 
| ported during 1928 numbered 162 valued 


| at $1,759,653. This valuation was 


greater by $96,654 than the combined | 


| total for the three years preceding when 
|. 1938 aireraft went abroad. United States 
; airplanes were purchased last year by 
22 countries as compared with 15 dur- 
jing 1927, which indicates a healthy di- 
| Versification in markets, 

| In addition to the fact that 1928 was 


the record export year for United States | 


'aeronautic products, the 
{1928 over 1927 
| than for any similar period. 
‘exports advanced from 63 


increase for 


valued at 


$848,568 in 1927 to 162 valued at $1,759,- | in Southern <tates. 
| 


| G53 in 1928, 


; Canada took 62 airplanes as compared | 
Peru, | 
which took only eight airplanes in 1927, | 
was the destination for 24 during 1928, 


; With 26 in the preceding year. 


while Mexico was the purchaser of 20 
jas compared with only one. The fact 
| that the American embargo was lifted 
1or airplanes into China during 1928, ac- 
,counted for nine being shipped to that 
}country. Latin 
West Indies, absorbed 75 planes, or 45 
' per cent of the total exports for the year, 
{a fact which attests the increased 
factures in that 
area. 


| nearly 118 per cent above the 1927 figure 
/of $570,117. Canada heads the list of 
countries of destination for parts dur- 
ing 1928, taking over three times as many 
as in 1927. Soviet Russia in Europe 
; continued to be among the principal mar- 
' kets for parts, and the increase in simi- 
lar exports to China was 363 per cent 
' greater than during the preceding three 
years. 


Exports of Engines. 
Exports of airplane engines, although 


‘not showing so great an increase over | 


| 1927 as did airplanes and parts, 
vanced from a total of 84 engines worth 
$484,875 in 1927 to 179 valued at $664,- 
826 in 1928. The increase in the aver- 
, age unit valuation may be explained 
partly by the fact that in 1927 the 
higher-powered surplus war engines were 
| being exported, whereas in 1928 these 
‘stocks had become. about exhausted. 


ad- 


' [Continued on Page 6, Column 


Virgin Islands Need American Investment 
To Develop Industry, Declares Investigator 


Possessions Likely to Remain Financial Burden If Unaided 


By Capital, Says Representative Ayres. 


Congress is faced with the prospect 
that the Virgin Islands, American-owned, 
may neyer be self-supporting, it was 
stated orally, April 9, by Representative 
Ayres (Dem.), of Wichita, Kans., a 
member of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr, Ayres is a member of the special 
subcommittee that is just back from an 
inspection of the Virgin Islands, to as- 


|certain why Congress annually has to 


appropriate thousands of dollars to 
maintain the islands—$300,000, for ex- 
ample, for the next fiscal year. The 
reason, he finds, is that there is no cap- 
ital to build up the possible industries 


| there, although the natives are willing 
| to help if given opportunity, 
Approximately, 2,000 inhabitants of 
these islands migrate annually to the 
United States, Ninety-two per cent of 
study. the population is negro and 8 per cent 
It is planned to cover all the known , White, 
wholesale outlets in the territory, about | bition enforcement there than: 


dry goods business will be studied at this 
time, and in department stores the piece 
goods, women’s and children’s, and men’s 
and boys’ clothing departments. Spe- 


cialty stores are not included in the 


in the 


There is more success in prohi-' 


United States, 


! tion is well advanced. 
are limited. 

A most serious agricultural question 

| is to establish a market. Mr. Ayres 


: suggests the establishment of tomato or 
other vegetable eanneries by American 
capital to supply the markets at New 

| York and other cities as an aid to agri- 
culture and labor and so make the Is- 
lands self-sustaining. 

| He incidentally pointed out that the 

! grave of Alexander Hamilton’s mother, 

| on the Island of St. Croix, deserves a 

| gpeater upkeep. 

| ‘The full text of Mr, Ayres’ statement 

' follows: 

' The United States purchased the Vir- 

! gin Islands from Denmark in 1917, and 
paid $25,000,000 for them. I must ‘say 
that that was enough, 

' After the visit of our Committee I 

| must confess that to my mind Denmark 


sary for us to have a naval base in that 
| 


was more pronounced | 
Aircraft 


America, including’ the | 


in- | 
terest of United States aircraft manu-| 
important marketing | 


Exports of airplane parts during 1928 | 
‘reached a total value of $1,240,244, or| 


1.) | 


Their industries | 


Condition on April 1 Est 
mated as 82.7 Per Cent of 
Normal By Department 
Of Agriculture. 


Winter wheat on April 1 showed a 
condition of 82.7-per cent of normal, 
| compared with 68.8 per cent last year, 
and 80.9 as a 10-year average, according 
to the Crop Report as of April 1 made 
public on April 9 by the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agriculture. 

Poor Prospects for Potatoes. 

Prospects for potatoes, according to 
the report, are particularly unpromising 
| from Alabama to Louisiana as a result 
of excessive rain, the April 1 condition 
of potatoes being 46.0 per cent,as com- 
| pared with 80.1 per.cent last year. The 
| Board said that the condition of peaches 
in 10 Southern States shows that with 
| the exception of portions of Oklahoma 
and Alabama prospects are still very 
favorable and reported the condition to 
be 83.3 compared with 83.5 last year. The 
full text of the report follows: 

The April 1 crop report of the Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture is limited to reports 
on fall sown crops, pasture, and peaches 


Pastures Are Average. 
Generally speaking, fall sown crops | 
and pastures have come through the | 
winter in somewhat above average con- 
dition. Abandonment of wheat and rye is 
apparently somewhat below average. 
| Pastures are average or better every- 
where, except in the Pacific Coast States, | 
| where both the fall and winter were de- 
ficient in moisture, 

Peaches in Southern States are in good 
condition, but in California early bloom- 
ing tree fruit prospects have been re- 
duced by frost. 

Winter Wheat: Winter wheat is show- 
jing up better than usual on April 1.) 
having a reported condition of 82.7 per 
cent of normal, compared with the very 


Column 2.) 
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Position of Oil Board 
Outlined By Mr. Wilbur 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, as chairman of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board, has ad- 
dressed a letter to R, C. Holmes, of New 
York City, president of the Texas Com- | 
pany, and chairman of the general com- 
mittee of the American Petroleum Com- 
| pany, outlining the position of the Board 
regarding the proposal of the institute | 
that the oil industry agree to limit this | 
year’s oil production to the level of that 
produced in 1928, | 

This was stated orally on April 9 by 
Secretary Wilbur who said that in view | 
of the fact that the American Petroleum 
Institute at its recent meeting with the | 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, had re- 
quested the Board for a statement of its 
position, the letter to Mr. Ilolmes would 


| not be made public by him. 
| 


| \ see eeeeseenenseeseees” 
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drove a good bargain, But it was neces- | 


|in Australia, has been let to the Gen- 


the Assistant Trade Commissioner a 
| Sydney, Lewis R. Miller, reports to th 
Denartment of Commerce. 
text of the statement follows: 


. eral Electric Company of Great Britain, | 


poe : . oul 
Equipment will be manufactured in 


England according to the 


Siemens- | 


Karolus system, under German patents. | 


Other contracts for 


telephotographic | 


|equipment are not expected to be let by | 


|the Postmaster General’s 
juntil the success of the existing service 
is assured, 


Call Loans Divert 


e, |tion of this plan, it has proved a useful | 


| Funds from Deposit 


| 
| 


Rates Attract Surplus Cash, 
Says New York Re- 


serve Bank. 


| 
| 


| 


| York, in a survey of financial conditions 
|for March, which has just been made 
public, suggests that the cessation in the 
|growth of time deposits in Federal Re- 
| serve member banks probably is trace- | 
able to speculative activity in the stock | 
market, | 

The bank explains that it is impos- 
sible, obviously, to trace absolutely the | 
source of funds, but circumstances, which 
it analyzes, point strongly to the con- 
clusion that high rates for call money 
have attracted funds that otherwise 
would have gone into time deposits of 
member banks, 

Following is the full text of the re- | 


| view: 


The course of money rates during | 
March reflected a continued demand for 
funds to finance security transactions at 
a time when commercial requirements | 
for funds were approaching their spring 
peak. The volume of brokers loans rose 
to new high levels during the month, 
and although the adidtional supply con- | 
tinued to be furnished for the most part j 
by lenders other than domestic banks, | 
increasingly high call loan rates were | 
required to attract sufficient amounts. | 

In the first week of March, a sub- 
stantial increase in brokers’ borrowings, | 
coincident with the loss of funds to New | 
York which frequently occurs in inter- } 
district settlements early in the month, 
caused an advance in the call loan rate 
to 12 per cent. In the second week, a 
return flow of funds together with a 


Department | 


Said to Aid Trade 


t 
e' Losses Declared to Be Small 
The full} 


Under Plan of Govern- 


ment Insurance 
Of Sales. 


Actual losses from a government export 
credit guarantee pian in Belgium have 
been small, it was stated in a review of 
the credit plan by the Commercial At- 
tache at Brussels, R. C. Miller, just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

Throughout the seven years of opera- 


adjunct to Belgian foreign trade, and a 
bill has been placed before Parliament to 
increase the volume of funds “Available 


| for its operation, the Commercial Attache 


! 
' 


| placed 


reported. Following is the review in full 
text: 

On August 7, 121, the Belgian Parlia- 
ment enacted a law authorizing the gov- 
ernment to participate in the guaranty 


| The Federal Reserve Bank of New!®t approved export sales to the extent 


of 250,000,000 franes; and this provision 
later was extended by a law of August 


19, 1926. (The value of the franc is about 


$.138878.) Throughout the seven years 
it has proved to be a useful adjunct to 
Belgian foreign trade. . 
Industrialists Adopt Plan. 

During the past two years Belgian 
industrialists have shown a tendency to 
use the guaranty to a greater extent in 
furthering their oversea business, and 
the original amount allotted for the gov- 
ernment’s participation appeared inade- 
quate. Accordingly, a bill has been 
before Parliament whereby the 
allotment would be increased from 250,- 
000,000 to 600,000,000 francs. 

Difficulties of fluctuating exchange, at 
heme and abroad, and industrial disor- 


| ganization existing in the years immedi- 


ately after the war were the chief rea- 


jsons calling forth government assistance 


at that time. These factors have now 
largely disappeared, but it is felt that, 
in the ordinary business cycle, some lines 
of production must from time to time 
meet depressed conditions or handicaps 
in foreign competition in which govern- 
ment aia would be beneficial to industry 
and to the country as a whole. 

Operation Is Explained. 

The administration of the export credit 
insurance is in charge of the Commission 
du Ducroire (Credit Guaranty Commis- 
sion) in the Ministry of Industry and 
Labor. The exporter desiring to avail 
himself of the guaranty must present 


temporary gain of funds to the market, 
due to the Government redemptions of | 
maturing securities in excess of tax col-! a 
lections, caused a decline to 6 and 7 per 


cent. Ruling on Bank Tax 
Subsequently, as inco taxes w | e 
Pea So'o and 10 tos Is Left Undisturbed 


collected, rates advanced to 9 and 10 per 
cent, and, in the final week wage jet oed 

Supreme Court Denies Writ in 
District of Columbia Case. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.J 


demands and transfers. to other districts 


] 


5, 


[Continued on Page 7, Colunin 


Investment Trusts The Supreme Court of the United 
| » States on April 8, by denying a petition 


_ + 
In Kurope Organize jfor a writ of certiorari in the case of 
rai i District of Columbia vy. Riggs National 
' Bank, No. 740, left in force the decision 
of the lower court, holding that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in computing the gross 
earnings of national banks within the 
District for the purpose of assessing a 
commutation tax, cannot include interest 
derived from Government secrrities. 
The Riggs National Bank, a banking 
corporation within the District of Co- 
lumbia, sued the District Government 
in the Supreme Court of the District 
|of Columbia to recover the sum of 
' $18,574.43, which represented interest 
| derwed from United States securities 
Commerce. The Department’s statement ' held by the bank, which it was required 
follows in full text: to include in its gross earnings for the 
According to the Zurich Zeitung, a | purpose of computing the tax to be paid 
new type of international organization | to the District under the Act of July 
is in process of formation which pro- | 1,\ 1902. 
vides for a degree of cooperation among! The act in question provides that each 
European investment trusts, It is re- | national bank within the District shall 
perted that a number of these com-| pay a commutation tax in lieu of all 


| 
System of International Coop- 
eration Is Projected, 


European investment trusts are work- 
ing upon a plan for international co- 
operation, which will relate to common | 
participation in investments rather than 
to a community of ownership of stock, 
|according to a report from the Com- 
/mercial Attache at Berne, Switzerland, 
Charles E, Lyon, to the Department of 


panies—-including the Thesaurus Con- 
tinental Securities Company of Zurich, 
the Campagnie Belge et Internationale 


de Placement of Brussels, the Compagnie | 


Francaise de Placement of Paris, and 


the English and International Trust of 


London—have come to a formal agree- 
ment to offer one another quotas of par- 


personal taxes, which shall be predi- 
cated on the gross earnings of the bank 
for the pieceding year. 

The bank at first refused to pay the 
tax upon the ground that it should not 
be included in gross earnings for the 
reason that it was made up of interest 
‘derived from United States securities 


|ing permits to prospect for oil and gas 

on Government land and to make recom- 
mendations as to which, if any, should be 
cancelled. 

Secretary Wilbur’s action in approving 
the Texas Company’s program was based 
| upon the recommendations of the com- 
; mittee. 

Restricted Drilling Urged. 

Secretary Wilbur has also written to 
the four oil companies operating in the 
Kettleman Hills oil field, in California, 
requesting that they voluntarily com- 
| bine their drilling activities in that field 
in order to conserve oil and gas in the 
ground, instead of bringing the oil and 
gas out of the ground because of the 
congested oil market. 

The four companies to whom Secre- 
tary Wilbur wrote suggesting the ac- 
tion, he stated orally on April 9, are: 
tThe General Petroleum Company. of 
California, Los Angeles; the Melham 
Exploration Company, Los Angeles; the 
| Standard Oil Company of California, 
San Francisco; and the Marland Oil 
Company of California, Los Angeles. 

Voluntary Compact Expected. 

Secretary Wilbur told the oil compa- 
nies in his letter that It was within the 
power of the Secretary of the Interior 
in the case of a single pool, such as Ket- 
j tleman Hills field, to work out voluntary 
adjustments, if such arrangements can be 
made. Secretary Wilbur expressed the 
opinion that prospects for the interested 
companies getting together on the pro- 
posal were bright. 

The Kettleman Hills oil field, according 
to the records of the Department of the 
Interior, has but one producing oil well. 
Another well is being drilled about six 
miles distant with indications of pro- 
ducing oil. 

Oil and Gas Produced. 

The producing well, it is said, is 7,000 
feet deep. It produces about 2,000 bar- 
rels of oil a day and delivers about 200 
barrels a day to the Government as 
royalty. It also yields about 80,000,000 
feet of gas a day. 

Alternate sections 6f land in this area 
are covered by grants to the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, now owned by 
the Standard Oil Company of California. 

Secretar Wilbur said that indications 


[Continaed on Page 10, Column 4.] 


Inquiry Into Tariff on 
Flaxseed Concluded 


President to Re-submit Find- 
ings to House Committee. 


The Tariff Commission has concluded 
its work in connection with the cost of 
production investigation covering flax- 
seed and is now preparing to submit its 
findings to President Hoover, it was 
stated orally at the Commission April 9. 

The President, in turn, it was explained 
plans to re-submit the report to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
along with the findings of the Commis- 
sion in other investigations involving the 
costs of production of halibut, hosiery, 
fir logs, eorn, canned tomatoes and to- 
matoe paste, and window glass, 

The purpose of deferring executive ac- 
tion on these reports was said at the 
Commission to be due to a desire of 
Mr. Hoover in preventing a duplication 
of work which is soon to be performed 
by Congress in enacting a new tariff 
law. 

President Hoover has already been ad- 
vised by the chairman, Thomas 0. Mar- 
vin, and the vice chairman, Alfred Pearce 
Dennis, of the “ommission, of the need 
of curtailing the Commission’s work, in 
view of the special session of Congress 
to convene April 15 to consider a revision 
of the tariff. 

The Commission, at a meeting April 9, 
directed its attention to some additional 
work for the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, preparing a confidential memoran- 
dum outlining its views regarding the 
workability of section 315 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922, This section deals with 
costs of production investigations, 

According to those in charge of this 
work the Commission will make some 
definite suggestions to make this see- 
tion workable by shortening the proc 
esses of the administration of this see- 
tion. This can be accomplished by mak- — 
ing the law more specific in regard to 
the use of such cost factors as trans- 


portation costs and the principal com- 
peting markets, it was explained, 
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Trachoma Controlled | Virgin Islands Need American Investment 
To Develop Industry, Declares Investigator 


By Eradicative and 


; Possessions Likely to Remain Financial Burden If Unaided Is 
Prevention Measures pte rise arte 


Public Health Service Dis- 
cussés Results of Cam- 
paign and Dangers 
Of Infection. 


Although trachoma, a disease of the 
eye, “is about to become a thing of the 
past” in certain areas where prevention 
work has been carried on, it still ex- 


By Capital, Says 


——— 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


locality, and hence the purchase of the/use their alcohol for the manufacture 
Virgin Islands. ; of intoxicating liquors they increased 
I question whether it will be possible; the output of bay rum. : 
to make the Virgin Islands self-support-| So it was with the grape growers in 
ing. They are not blessed with the rain-| California. When they were prohibited 
fall as is Porto Rico and the Hawaiian|from making wine they made more 
Group. grape juice, and consequently the grape 
The only way in which this drouthy) industry was not hurt. 
condition can be overcome is by sufficient | 


reservoirs to catch the surplus water in 


The principal agricultural pursuit in 


Senator Jones Says 
‘New Prohibition Law 


‘Not Unduly Severe’ 


Avrtnormep StateMENTS ONLY Are PreseNTeD Herern, Reina 
Pusiisnep WitHout CoMMENT By THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Civil Service Retirement in Operation 
In Twelve Countries of Europe Contrasted 


A 


ze Requirements, Pension 


Provisions and Relative Con- 


tributions of Governments and Employes Described. 


Injunction to Prevent 
Variations in Price 


Of Cigarettes Tested 


Lawyers Who Attempt to Dis-| 4 gtuay of public-service retirement|land the employes pay 5 per cent and|4lleged Discrimination in 


credit Act Are Declared to 


Violate Oath and En- 
courage Violation. 


Lawyers attempting to 


the Jones prohibition law 


joath they have solemnly taken and | 


| repudiate and undermine the’ basis upor 


discredit C 
“violate the | lished in the issue of April 9. 


systems of 12 countries of Europe is|the Government pays 7 per cent and in 
included in a survey of pension systems} addition the employes contribute 4 and 
recently completed by the Bureau of La-! the Government 10 per cent to the em- 
bor Statistics, Department of Labor.| ployes’ pension fund, and the employes 
The findings in connection with the pen-| and the Government each contribute 5% 
sion systems in operation in the United| per cent of such salaries to the widows’ 
|States, Hawaii, and Canada were pub-!and orphans’ pension fund. Employes 

ae Germany other than officials contrib- 
The full text of the section of the re-| ute from 1 to 10 marks per month, vary- 
port, which is to be published in the| ing with salary. 


forthcoming issue of the Monthly Labor 


Conditions for retirement.—Most of 


Sales in United States and 
Porto Rico Is Before 
Supreme Court. 


The question whether the Porto Rican 
American Tobacco Company may enjoin 
The American Tobacco Company from 
selling “Lucky Strike” cigarettes in Porto 
Rico at a less price than when sold within 


ists “to a dangerous extent” in other | the Islands is the cane or sugar industry.) 1+ tests the rights and liberties of 


States, it was stated April 9 by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 


The Public Health Service, says the| 


statement, now operates trachoma hos- 
pitals in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri, with the cooperation of these 
States. Resurveys conducted from time 
to time “show the beneficial effect of 
this trachoma eradicative work.” 
Blindness Caused By Trachoma, 
Emphasizing the importance of treat- 
ment of trachoma, the Public Health 
Service points out that it usually re- 
sults in total blindness if aid is not 
given. It is prevalent primarily among 
“mountain people,” although not uni- 
formly existent throughout any State. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Public Health Service has for 
several years carried out a program of 
maintaining small hospitals for the 
treatment of trachoma, located at strate- 
gic points in the affected area. At pres- 
ent trachoma hospitals are being con- 


the rainy season. The soil is good andj pj. j, especially true of the Island of 


and crops. 


cent white. The colored people were 
taken to the Islands as slaves. 

The people as a general thing are 
quiet and law-abiding. They are very 
hospitable and do all within their ability 
to make visitors feel welcome. 

At one time the Islands were very 
much over-populated. As shown by the 
statistics, in 1835 the population was! 
over 43,000, which has gradually de- 
creased until it was only 26,000 in 1917 
|at the time of taking them over by the 
United States. Since that time the popu. | 
lation has decreased so that at present it! 
is about 19,000. 

The reason given for the decline of 
population is because of the excess of| 
deaths over births, as well as the excess | 
of emigration over immigration. The! 


the climate wonderful, both for health! 
All that is needed is water. | 

The people of these Islands, as to race | 
or color, are divided about as follows: | 


Ninety-two per cent negro and 8 ere| {9 provide the n-cessary water to ma- 


St. Croix. Owing to ‘he condition of 
| the soil and the amount of tillable land 
on this Island the sugar industry would 
be wonderful if there could be some way 


ture the crop. 
If this industry could be developed it 


as there is not now sufficient work to 
care for the labor situation, and conse- 
quently there is much idleness among 
the natives, 

An effort is being made to produce Ber- 
muda onions and tomatoes, which do well. 


j our people,” the author if the act, Sena- 


jtor Jones (Rep.), of Washington, de- | 


jclared April 9 in an address delivered 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Jones-Stalker Act is no “whim of 
'a few” but a law which passed Congress 
by a vote of more than three to one, de- 


| would solve the troubles of the Islands,} clared Senator Jones. 


“Those seeking to impress the people 
that it is unduly severe are evidently 
lseeking to protect the bootlegger and 
commercializer of the law’s violation,” 
he asserted. Senator Jones’ address fol- 
lows in full text: 


| Review, dealing with the systems in op-! these countries fix both an age and a 


|eration in European countries, follows: 
The study of foreign public service re- 
|tirement systems covers Austria, Bel- 
| gium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
|Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Nether- 
|lands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzer- 
| land. 

Of these 12 systéms those of Belgium, 
Great Britain, and Germany, for offi- 
cials, provide pensions for which the 
|Government pays the entire cost. In 
| the other countries mentioned the sys- 
|tem is in the nature of social insurance, 
even though often called a pension, sys- 
tem, the employes paying a part, usually 





service requirement for retirement. The 
| most commoh age set is 65 years—Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, 
Netherlands, and Norway (for females) 
j fixing this age. Austria, France, and 
|Great Britain set the age at 60, and 
| Sweden at 67, while only two—Denmark 
j and Switzerland—have as high an age 
| limit as 70 for all employes, Norway | 
| having that age requirement only for 
male employes. There is no age re- 
quirement in Italy after 40 years’ serv- | 
ice and in Switzerland after 50 years’) 





service for males and 35 years’ service 
for females. 


The most serious question is a market. | False Impression Asserted. 
It would seem some enterprising Yankee| You hear and read much about the 
would go there and establish two or) Jones-Stalker Act. 


There is much in-| 


| In Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, | 


50 &, ll of the cost. Bi | 
ee Se " for male employes, Great Britain, Neth- 


three small canneries for the canning 
of vegetables, particularly tomatoes, 
which grow luxuriantly. This would 
also help solve the labor question, as 
many of the giris who are being educated 
would find employment at home, while 


|terest in it. Some may not understand 


Employes Covered 


| 


erlands, and Sweden 10 years of service | 


the United States will be decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States if 
the Court should grant a petition for a 
writ of certiorari which has just been 
filed in the case of The American 
Tobacco Company vy. Porto Rican Ameri- 
= we Company of Porto Rico, 
0, 812. 


The petition states that the petitioner 
manufactures “Lucky Strike” cigarettes 
in the United States and sells them in 
the United States and other countries, 
including Porto Rico. For some time 
prior to June 8, 1927, the tax on these 


‘cigarettes was $3 per thousand, imposed 
| by the respective internal revenue laws 


of the United States and of Porto Rico. 
Tax Rate Is Changed. 
On June 3, 1927, the internal revenue 


In Retirement Plans 


Employes covered.—In most of 
ese countries the systems cover not 
only employes in Government offices but 


|it—some fear it. Those opposed to it) 
seek to deccive the people as to its scope | 
'and meaning. A common statement by th 
many who know, or ought to know, bet- 
|ter is that under it a school boy, merely | 


is required for : »tirement; in Denmark, | jaw of Porto Rico was so amended that 
2 to 30 years; in Germany, for female | if the same wholesale price, less tax, was 
employes, 5 years; in Norway, 10 to 30) thereafter maintained in Porto Rico, as 
years; in Italy, 20 years; and in Bel-| had theretofore prevailed in that Island, 
gium and France, 30 years. Frequently| the brief states, the tax on petitioner’s 


latter reason is especially true since our | 


also those in Government establishments | longer service is required for maximum 


cigarettes would be increased from $3 


now they have to come to the States or 


ul | having in his possession a half pint of 
fall back on the old way of living. 


benefits. 
liquor, may be arrested and fined $10,000 


and corporations, The Netherlands sys-| 
In case of disability there is no serv-| 


: : . | 
oceupation, a¢ all inhabitants of the| tem also covers trovincial and municipal | 


ducted in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- to $4 per thousand. 


souri, with the financial and moral co- 
operation of those States. 


Local Aid Desirable. 


In many localities the trachoma work | 
conducted by the Public Health Service 
has given the people their first view of | 
public health work of any sort and their | 
first idea of the possibility of disease 
prevention. 

It is easier for State health authorities 
to persuade a county to install a full- 
time health department if energetic 
trachoma eradicative measures have 
been undertaken in that county. Con- 
versely, it is possible to do much more 
effective trachoma prevention work with | 
the assistance of a well-organized county | 
health department, especially when the | 
State health department is manifesting | 
an active interest in the campaign. 

Evidence which has accumulated as | 
the work has progressed indicates that 
Missouri and Arkansas probably have 
as much trachoma as Kentucky had |} 
when the work began, and that it exists 
to a dangerous extent in several other 
States. It is not uniformly prevalent 
throughout any State; some communities 
are heavily infected, while others are 
relatively or completely free from it. 

Eradication of Disease. 

Resurveys conducted from 
time show the beneficial effect of this 
trachoma eradicative work. In certain 
areas trachoma 


work done in those areas within recent 
years. 


The trachoma hospitals maintained by | 


the Public Health Service have a four- 
fold function. First, the clinical treat- 
ment of trachoma for the purpose of 
preventing damage to sight and stopping 
the patient from being a spreader of 
the disease. Second, a_ study of the 
disease itself; the physicians engaged in 
this work are constantly on the alert 
for improved methods of diagnosis and 
treatment. Third, education of patients 
in personal hygiene and disease pre- 
vention. Fourth, the trachoma hospitals 
are centers for operations directed to- 
ward the eradication of this disease. 
Hospital Work Described. 

Certain counties have become almost 
trachoma free, but in others the spread 
of the disease seems not to have ceased. 
The trachoma hospital of the public 
Health Service located at Richmond, Ky., 
makes trachoma treatment available to 
an enormous area in eastern Kentucky 
where trachoma is still quite prevalent. 
This hospital is well equipped and can 
care for about 30 patients. 

On the day the hospital was opened a 
man was admitted who had been unable 
to work for three years on account of de- 
fective vision from trachoma. He had a 
wife and four children, the youngest of 
whom he had never seen. 

He was led into the hospital by a 
friend, and was for all practical purposes 
completely blind. After three months 
treatment he returned home with good 


working vision and when last heard from| essary to wear dark glasses or to tie! 
was earning $100 per week as an expert | a dark cloth over the head in the effort} Jog 


machinist. - 
This illustrates not only the humani- 


tarian but the economic value of this| comes rough, somewhat like sandpaper, | 


work. While this is one of the more spec- 


| thorities, 


| the case. 


time to} 


€ is about to become a} 
thing of the past as a result of the| 


Islands were automatically converted into | 
American citizens, which enabled them to} 
come to the States in the same manner| 
as any other citizen. It is estimated that} 
there is an average annual emigration 
from those three Islands to the States of} 
about 2,000. 


Prohibition Enforced 
In Virgin Islands 


I feel that I can say without contra- | 
diction that more determined efforts 
have been made to prevent intoxicating 
liquors being brought to the Islands and | 
more success has been attained in the} 
enforcement of the prohibition laws over 
there than in the States. I must say that 
eases of drunks are very rare, and when | 
it does occur the offender or offenders 
are promptly handled by the local au-! 
During the whole time we 
were in the Islands I did not see a 
drunken person or one under the influ- 
ence of liquor. 

As a general thing the natives are 
very poor and one would éxpect to see 
a great dea! of illiteracy. Such is not 
The local law of the Virgin 
Islands provides that all children must} 
attend school, begining at 6 years of 
| age and .ontinuing until 15 years of age. 

We visited several schools on the 
Islands both in the city and country, and 
found the children about as far advanced 
as children in similar grades in the 
States. Most of the teachers are colored, 
| and at least 98 per cent of the students 
are. 

Wherever it is possible, manual train- 
ing is taught the boys and domestic 
science is taught the girls; and we saw 
many nice articles of furniture made by 
these boys and very nice sewing by the 
girls. Just as soon as these youngsters | 
are educated and can get enough money 
for passage they start for the United 
States. 

Industries of the Islands are limited. 
With the exception of agricultural pur- 
suits there are practically no industries. 

The bay rum industry is the most} 
noted. Bay rum is made from the leaves | 
of the bay trees which are plentiful on 
| the Island of St. John. 


Main Farm Product 
Is Cane Sugar 


This industry had a setback at the 
time of the adoption of prohibition, but | 
within recent years it has been expand- 
|ing and is now in better shape than in 
| preprohibition days. It is reported that 
{the Virgin Islands are now exporting 
| about three times as much bay rum as 
|during the best years before we took 
| them over. | 
| The bay rum industry in the Islands 








| was affected by the enactment of the} 
| prohibition laws similar to the grape} 
| industry of California. Just as soon as | 


| the Islanders found that they could not 


}to keep out the light. 


| The inner surface of the eyelids be- 


and irritates the eyeball during every 


If a little of the much idle capital of 
the States could be induced to go to 
these Islands and encourage the produc- 
tion of such vegetables as tomatoes, 
yams, egg plant and peppers, to supply 
the markets of New York and to can the 
surplus, it would do more than anything 


| that could be suggested to make the 
| Islands self-sustaining. 


Our committee was asked to visit these 
Islands to ascertain if possible why it 
was that we have to appropriate thous- 
ands of dollars, year after year, to keep 
them going. For instance, the fiscal 
year for 1930 our appropriation for these 
Islands is over $300,000. 

The reason is as already stated. There 
is no capital to build up the possible 
industries of the Islands. The natives 


are willing to help do this if they are} 


given an opportunity. 


Bay Rum Industry 
And Cattle Production 


The cattle industry is becoming fair, 
but it is necessarily limited, because the 
market is confined principally to Porto 


jand sent to the penitentiary for five 


years. That strikes many as severe, and | employes, and in Norway such employes 


may be brought under the system by 


|ice requirement, except that in France 
15 years’ service are required where the 


|_ Before the amendment to the Porto 
| Rican internal revenue law, petitioner 
| sold its cigarettes to the Porto Rican im- 


| the Islands 


Rico; besides, cattle raising does not 
employ much labor. There is no question 


but that the bay rum industry and agii-| 


cultural pursuits must be highly de- 
veloped, which is the only solution or 
salvation of these Islands. It is up to 
the States to develop these industries. 
Governor Eyans is doing all within his 


| without reflection or knowledge they are 
inclined to object to the law on this 
|ground alone. Such a statement gives 
}an absolutely false impression. 
Possession Not Mentioned. 

A person may possess a gallon, or any 
other amount of liquor, and not be sub- 
| ject to this act at all, This act does not 
| deal with the mere possession of liquor 
|by anyone, or in any way. Possession 
| of liquor is not mentioned and no penalty 
|is prescribed by the act for such posses- 
jsion. This act deals only 
;manufacture, the sale, the transporta- 





| tion, the importation and the exportation | 
These | 


|of liquor for beverage purposes. 
are the express prohibitions of the 
possession of liquor, no matter how 
much, is not dealt with in any way. 


This act simply amends the Volstead 


| $10,000 fine, or five years in the peni- 
tentiary, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment. The penalty actually inflicted 
under it may be one dollar or one day in 
jail. The judge may impose any penalty 
below the maximum he deems just. 


|nounce the penalty, or fear unjust pen- 
|alties, reflect upon the humanity, wis- 
dom, and justice of our judges rather 


than upon the severity of the law. These 


with the, 


Eighteenth Amendment itself. The mere} 


Act by making the maximum penalty a} 


Those lawyers, and others, who de-| 


special decree. : 
| Contributions.—In the following coun- 
|tries the employes contributed a _per- 


| centage of their salaries and the Gov- 


| ernment pays the remainder of the cost: | 


' Austria (2.8 and 3.2 pér cent, according 
|to length of service), Czechoslovakia 
(not more than 5 per cent), Denmark (3 
per cent), Italy (6 per cent), Norway 


| (10 per cent), and Sweden (3 to 6 per| 


cent). ' f 
In France the employes contribute 6 
per cent of their salaries and the Gov- 








Changes Requested 


In Radio Licenses 


Five Applications for Modi- 
fication of Broadcasting 
Permits Are Filed. 


Five applications for modification of 
broadcasting licenses were filed with the 
Federal Radio Commission on April 5, 6, 
and 7, according to an announcement by 
the Commission April 9. The applica- 





Power to encourage the development of |jJawyers know that there are few, if any, tions are as follows: 


, these and other industries, and is doing 


all he can to interest people to come to 
e with capital sufficient to 
build up such industries. 


at all times jis looking carefully after 
and protecting the Government’s inter- 


| ests, never misses an opportunity to help 


the Islands, 
Our Government is especially fortu- 


| nate in being able to have a man like 


Captain Evans as Governor of the Vir- 
gin Islands. I am especially proud of 
this because the Governor is a Kansan. 
But all I have said of Governor Evans 
regarding his stewardship of the Virgin 
Islands can be said of the Iowan, Gov- 


| ernor Towner, of Porto Rico, 


Both of these men are highly re- 
spected by the people they govern. Noth- 
ing but praises can be heard of both 
Governor Evans of the Virgin Islands 


| and Governor Towner of Porto Rico. 


Islanders Take Pride 


In Alexander Hamilton 


After seeing the effect of the hurri- 
cane of last year I made up my mind 
that I would get the book entitled “The 
Conqueror,” and again read the de- 
scription of the storm written by Alex- 
ander Hamilton which he experienced 
as a boy on the Island of St. Croix. 

I saw the old store in the city of 
; Christiansted in which Hamilton clerked. 
| He was working there when his friends 
| made up a purse to send him over here 
to educate him. We were told that it 
ks very much today as it did when 
he was a clerk there. They are very 
| proud of their distinguished citizen. 
Hamilton’s mother’s grave is about 
|} three miles out of Christiansted, and 


} We were de-| 
lighted to find that the Governor, who | 


criminal acts passed which do not re- 
| pose discretion in the judges—it is ab- 
solutely essential to mete out justice that 
such discretion should be given to a 
judge. The friends of prohibition and 
law enforcement have more ground to 
complain of the leniency of the Act and 
the large discretion given to the courts. 

Judges are, in the main, merciful and 
sympathetic, as well as just and learned 
jmen. If they err at all it is more apt 


the side of harshness. Furthermore, no 


severe penalty is inflicted from caprice 


doning power can and will intervene. 
There are those who make a regular 
| business of bootleg 
who seek to comme 
of the law. Such are entitled to no mercy 
and should be beyond the sympathy of 
those who oppose prohibition, as well as 
those who favor it. 


facts warrant. The judges know this. 
They will hear the testimony, learn the 
facts in any particular case, and can be 
depended upon to impose a just penalty. 
Extra Precaution Inserted. 

As an extra precaution, and to make 
perfectly plain the real purpose of this 
act, it is declared in the act to be the 
intent of Congress that the judges shall 
distinguish between occasional and 
trivial violations and regular bootleg- 
ging and attempts to commercialize vio- 
lations of the law. In my judgment this 
declaration is not needed at all but it 
was adopted to remove the fears of 





to be on the side of leniency than on| 


just prosecutor ‘s going to ask the court | 
for an unjust and unreasonably severe | 
sentence, and if a harsh and unjustly | 


or a desire to discredit the law, the par-! 


ging. There are those | 
rcialize the violations | 


These are the law | 
violators that this Act is primarily aimed | 
at. They deserve no mercy except as the| 


Eastern Zone: 
| Station WBNY, Baruchrome Corpora- 
tion, New York City. This application 
for modification of station license re- 
|quests increased power from 250 watts 


power to 2% kilowatts, change in fre-| 


|quency from 1,350 kilocycles to 900 kilo- 
cycles, and increase in hours of operation 
from 21 hours to 24 hours. 


| Station WRNY, Irving Trust Company, | 


| Coytesville, N. J. This application for 


cense of Experimenter Publishing Com- 

pany to above-named applicant (Irving 

Trust Company). 
Central Zone: 
Station WGBU, 


Charleston Radio 


la 
| 
dio only (street address changed). 

Southern Zone: 

Station KFJZ, H. C. Meacham, Fort 
| Worth, Tex. This application for consent 
to voluntary assignment requests the au- 
thority to transfer the 
Henry Clay Allison to H. C. Meacham. 

Middle-Western Zone: 


ids, Iowa. This application for modifica- 


tion of station license requests increased 
power from 100 watts to 250 watts power. 


‘Mothers and Infants 
In Hawaii Are Aided 


| Work Under Federal Act Said 
To Cover Territory. 





ernment 9 per cent, while in Switzer-| 


disability was caused outside the service, | porter at $5.15 per thousand, f. 0. b, New 
and in the Netherlands 7 Years’ service! York, including the $3 tax, or $2.15 less 
are required when the disability is not tax. The importer sold the cigarettes to 
serious, permanent, or total. _ | the jobber at $5.95 with tax, the ciga- 

Retirement allowances. — The service | rettes then retailing at 15 cents per pack- 
allowances paid vary with length of serv-| age of 20. If the same wholesale prices, 
ice, salary, or amount of contributions. | less tax. had been maintained after the 
In the following countries a proportion) change in the tax law, the price to the 
|of the last annual salary or income from| importer would have increased to $6.15 
service is paid: Austria, 78.3 per cent| and to the jobber to at least $6.95, and 
|(maximum); Denmark, two-tenths to) the retail price would have gone to 18 
forty-sixtieths; Germany, for officials, 35; cents per package, according to the 
to 80 per cent; and Switzerland, 15 to 70) brief. 
per cent. | Price Is Reduced. 

In other countries the proportion is of| Petitioner kept the cigarettes in the 
| the average salary or income from serv- $3 bracket in Porto Rico, the brief adds, 
| ice for a certain number of years multi-| by reducing the price in that country. 
| plied by the years of service, the average |Tv keep within the $3 tax bracket, the 
salary | taken being for the last three | wholesale price could not exceed $2 less 
years in Great Britain (men, one-eighti-| tax. Petitioner reduced the price to the 
eth pius lump sum; women, one-sixtieth| importer from $2.15 f. o. b. New York, 
of the remainder) and the Netherlands| less tax, to $1.65 c. i. f. San Juan, and 

(1.75 per cent; maximum, 70 per cent of | the importer sold to the retail trade at 
basic salary), and for the last five years| $5 including a $3 tax, or $2 less tax. 
in Belgium (one-sixtieth). Norway pays | “Under this condition,” the importer was 


For Employes’ Families 


consent to involuntary assignment re-| 
quests the authority to transfer their li- | 


Broadcasting Co., Charleston, W. V. This| 
pplication for modification of station li- | 
cense requests the authority to move stu- | 


license from | 


Station KWCR, H. E. Paar, Cedar Rap- | 


\from 54 to 66 per cent of the highest | 
annual salary, and the other countries | 
pay specified amounts. 

The disability allowance is equal either 
to the full service allowance (as in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Germany, for.employes, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland), or to a part of the| 
salary (as in Great Britain, full salary; 
maximum £300; Netherlands, 30 to 70 
per cent; Germany, for officials, 35 per 
cent (maximum); France, one-third to 
three-fourths, or full service pension; and 
in Italy, one-fortieth for each year of | 
service). 


Benefits Provided 


Provisions for survivors. —In all of | 

these countries provision is made for the 
widow and children of a deceased em- 
ploye. In Belgium they are provided 
for by special funds, established and reg- 
ulated by law. In Great Britain a gra- 
tuity may be granted the widow and or- 
phans on the death of an employe in the 
| discharge of duty. 
In other-countries a certain percentage 
|of the deceased employe’s pension is al- 
lowed his dependents, generally 50 per 
cent for the widow and from 10 to 100) 
| per cent for the orphans, as a rule vary- 
ing with the number of orphans. 

In Denmark, however, the orphans are 
;granted a specified sum, and in Sweden 
| the amount paid the orphans is deter- 
mined by the pension board, the total | 





|of the widow’s and orphans’ pensions not | 
| to exceed the pension of the deceased. 

| Administration—The retirement Sys- 
| 


Established March 4, 


informed, “you will establish a 12 cent 
price for 20 Lucky Strikes in Porto 
Rico.” 

It was impossible to maintain the same 
price to the importer, after the change in 
the tax law, as before the change, it is 
stated. The law as amended, the brief 
points out, imposed a tax of $3 per 
thousand if the wholesale market price 
was $2 or less, less tax, and a tax of 
$4 per thousand if the price was more 
than $2 and not more than $3 less tax. 

Both courts below granted the injunc- 
tion to prevent the petitioner from lower- 


| ing its price in Porto Rico on the ground 


that Congress has power to and did by 
the Clayton Act forbid discrimination be- 
tween the price at which an article is 
sold in a State of the United States, and 
the price at which the same article is 
sold in Porto Rico, as though trade be- 
tween a State and Porto Rico is inter- 
state commerce. 

It is the contention of the petitioner, 
the brief argues, that, since Porto Rico 
has never been incorporated into the 
United States, the Clayton Act does not 
apply to commerce between it and the 
United States or vice versa. . 


tems of these countries are either by a 
special board under a government de- 


; partment, usually the treasury or the 
| department of social welfare (in Austria, 
| Belgium, 


Czechoslovakia, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, 


Denmark, 
Norway, 


|and Sweden), or by an independent State 


or national insurance office (in Germany), 
or under a Federal council (in the Neth- 
erlands and Switzerland). 
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tacular cases, many have been restored | wink of the eye, often described as “cut-| while it is fairly well marked, it would 
to economic usefulness to an extent that | ting.” lseem to me that the many friends of 


was surprising both to the patients and| = It that | Hamilton in the States would see to it 
their families. 


President 
Joun Fe. Rice 
General Manager 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


— Maternity and infancy work in the | 
Territory of Hawaii has reached every | 
county but the one which comprises the 
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is constant irritation 


Financial Burden on State. 
The records show that in the State of 
Missouri, which has a Blind Pension Law, 
3,152 pensions were operative during one 


year at a cost to the State of $200,000. | 
Of these pensioners 637, or 20.2 per cent | 


were blind because of trachoma. The 
cost of this disease fn pensions alone in 
Missouri was. therefore, more than $40,- 
000 in « single year. 

The disease is not “catching” in the 
same wuy as are measles or mumps, but 
it is frequently due to some of the ma- 


terial from a “sore eye” getting into a} 


healthy eye. This can occur in many 
ways, such as by the use of common 
basins, handkerchiefs, bedclothes, or tow- 
els. The use of the same towel by more 
than one person is one of the easiest 
ways to convey the infection, and many 
cases of “granulated eyelids” among the 
mountain people are probably caused by 
the common family towel. 
Methods of Infection. 

Children at school may also convey 
the disease to others by exchanging or 
using the same pencils, slates, and 
cloths, or in playing games by blindfold- 
ing with cloths, fingers, etc. As the 
disease feels like a cinder in the eye, 
a friend may try to remove it and neg- 
lect to wash his hands before rubbing 
his own eyes. In fact, the disease can 
be contracted in any manner which 
serves as a means of conveying infected 
discharges from a diseased to a healthy 
eye. 

When trachoma begins, the eyes feel 
as though a cinder, corn silk, sand, dirt, 
sawdust, or other substance had gotten 
into them, and usually some of these 
things are blamed for the eyes getting 
sore. The eyes soon become red and 
painful and discharge water. 

Some pus (matter) is present, and the 
eyelashes stick together in the mornings. 
Soon the light affects the eyes and in 
time causes so rauch pain that it is nec- 


+ + v 


painful. Ulcers appear, and a new 
|growth is formed over the pupil, and 
| then the patient is likely slowly to be- 
come blind. 

} 

may cease 
|} almost sure 


is 
treated, 


the disease 
unless 


for a time, 
to return 


more. Early treatment of trachoma 
thus becomes necessary, and it should 
be continued until the disease is cured. 
Means to Avoid Infection. 

The following are some of the things 
that people should do to avoid trachoma: 

1.—Keep in good physical condition. 

2.—Have large windows in the home, 
which will admit plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine. , 
_ 3.—Sleep with the windows open even 
in winter, and keep the room well aired 
where you live and study. 

4.—Do not use the common family 
towel, especially in homés wheré there 
are casés of trachoma. 

5.—Each member of the family should 
have an individual towel and handkerchief 
and not permit anybody else to use them. 

6.—Always make sure that the wash- 
basin is clean before using it. 

7.—Do not sleep with persons who 
have “sore eyes” nor use bedclothes that 
‘have been used by them. 

8.—Do not wear the clothing of per- 
sors who have “sore eyes” nor use their 
eating utensils Without previous cleans- 
ing. 
9.—Boil the hankerchiefs, etc.,. of per- 
sons having sore eyes, and do not touch 
their faces. 

10.—Advise persons with sore eyes to 
seek advice of a competent physician or 
to ‘have them examined at one of the eye 


| dispensaries, 


| 
} 
| 
! 





{but if taken in its earlier stages can 
usually be arrested. By early treat- 
ment, the complications that damage 
vision can be prevented and the sufferer 
is restored to economic usefulness. 


While the redness, pain, and discharges | 


|each attack damaging the eye more and | 


causes the eyeball to become red and|that the grave of the mother of this | 


; great man should be better kept. 

| The Committee received much valua- 
| ble first-hand information which will 
| be very beneficial when matters pertain- 
ing to the islands shall be brought be- 
fore us, 


Responsibility of Bankrupt 
For Lease Rental Is Tested 


| A brief has just been filed in the Su- 
|preme Court of the United States by 
| the respondent in the case of Kothe v. 
R. C. Taylor Trust, No. 762, in which 


it is contended that a lease, which pro-| 


vides that bankruptcy proceedings shall 
terminate the lease and make the bank- 
rupt liablé for rent for the remainder 
of term, is not in fraud of future credi- 
tors of the bankrupt. 

This case arises, the brief states, 
from the fact that petitioner’s lease 
contained the provision that in case of 
bankruptcy the lease shall be termin- 
nated and the petitioner held responsi- 
ble for damages predicated on the 
amount due from the date of the last 
payment of rent to the end of the term 
provided by the lease. 

The respondent filed with the referee 
a proof of debt for $5,000, the amount 
of the rent reserved in the lease from 
the last payment made under the lease 
to the date of the expiration of the lease. 
This claim was denied by the referee and 
the District Court, the brief adds, but 
upon appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the First Cireuit, their de- 
cisions were reversed and the claim 
allowed, 
| It is the contention of the respondent, 


existence at the time of the filing of 
| the petition and was not contingent. The 
\claim presented is not for rent, the brief 
continues, but for damages, and the 
agreement was not a penalty. 


‘Coroner’s Certificate 
Properly Admissible 


Supreme Court Dismisses Ap- 
peal in Insurance Case. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on April 8,.dismised by a per 
|curiam decision the appeal in the case 
of Jensen v. Continental Life Insurance 
Co., No. 634, in which the lower court 
held that a coroner's certificate stating 
the cause of death is admissible in evi- 
dence in an action by the beneficiary on 





| 


| dismissed for lack of jurisdiction on the 


| authority of Section 240 (b) and (c) of | 


|the Judicial Code as amended by the 
| Act of February 13, 1925 (43 Stat. 938). 
| Ina suit in the Federal District Court 
|upon a life insurance policy in the sum 
of $10,000, by the beneficiary against the 
company, the defense was suicide. By 
statute the coroner is required to issue 
a certificate of death and cause thereof, 
and this certificate “shall be prima facie 
evidence in all courts of the facts therein 
stated.” 


This certificate which recited that the 
cause of death was, “gas asphyxiation, 
suicide while temporarily deranged,” 
was offered in evidence by the insurance 
company, and was admitted over ob- 
jection by the claimant. 

Upon appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit, the admis- 
sion of that evidence by the District 
Court was held not to constitute error. 


The Court on March 5, denied a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari in the case 
of Jensen vy. Continental Life Insurance 
Company, which involved the same 
issues, 





|a@ life insurance policy. The appeal was | 


i ‘ it,; The appeal to the Supreme Court fol- | 
Trachoma is difficult to cure completely, | the brief argues, that the claim was in| lowed. 


leper settlement, according to the an- 


nual report of the administration of the | 
maternity and infancy act, soon to be| 
issued by the Children’s Bureau, it has | 


just been stated by the Department of 
labor. The full text of the statement 
| follows: 

| Figures sent to the Children’s Bureau 
| show that nearly 6,000 infants and pre- 


| school children were reached by the | 


; work of the division of maternity and 


infancy of the Territorial board of health | 


during the year covered by the report. 
The maternity and infancy act will ex- 
pire on June 30, 1929. 


as a result of the maternity and infancy 
work. Since 1925, when Hawaii accepted 
the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner 


Act, 80 centers have been established in | 


| the Territory. 

The division of maternity and infancy 
has charge of 48 of the centers, and’32, 
which are under the auspices of the 
plantations, are assisted by the division 
in many ways. The plan of work in 
Hawaii stresses the organization of 
health centers, in which consultations 
for infants and preschool children may 
be conducted and to which return visits 
may be made. 

This insures a continuous program of 
information to parents on infant and 
child care and continuous supervision of 
the children attending the centers, The 
children under supervision represent 
many racial groups, including Hawai- 
ians, Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, and 
Caucasians, Some of the races have 
very high infant mortality rates. 

Accomplishments during the year in- 
cluded 1,000 child-health conferences con- 
ducted by physicians; 234 conferences 
conducted by nurses alone; 14,000 home 
visits by nurses to give information on 
maternal and infant care; the organiza- 
tion of little mother’s classes; and the 
distribution of 2,600 pieces of literature. 


y 
- 


| Twelve new permanent child-health | 
| centers were established during the year | 
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PusLisHeD WiTHOoUT COMMENT 


Effect of Canon Law 
On Bequest Made in 
Philippines Tested 


Supreme Court Hears Argu- | 


ments on Change in Code 
Which Affects Benefici- 
ary Under Will. 


The question whether a change in the 
canon law may defeat the intention of the 
donor under a will by disqualifying those 
who would ordinarily benefit under the 
will was argued in the Supreme Court of 
the United States on April 8 and 9. This 
question arises in the case of Gonzales 
et al. v. 
of Manila, No. 226. 

Howard Thayer Kingsbury, of counsel 
for the petitioner, opened the arguments 
by explaining that the litigation arose 
out of the will of Dona Petroniia de Guz- 
man and the subsequent change of the 
canon law of 1918, and its effect. 

“Never before, in“either American or 
Spanish jurisprudence, has the point 
which is involved in this case ever 
arisen,” Mr. Kingsbury declared. 

In 1816, Mr. Kingsbury added, the 
donor made a wili in which she directed 
her executor to constitute certain real 
property into a collative chaplaincy, the 
foundation thereof to be effected imme- 
diately after her death. The will pro- 
vided that a certain relative should be 


the first chaplain, and in his default e 
n| 


nearest relative shall be appointed. 
case of default of relatives, then a worthy 
‘student of San Juan de Letran should 
be appointed. i P 
Transferred to Bishopric. 


At the time of her death, Mr. Kings- 


bury continued, her executor transferred 
the property to the spiritual properties 
of the archbishopric of Manila, with the 
restriction that it could not be alienated 


the support of the chaplaincy. _ 

The first and second chaplains were 
great-grandsons of the foundress, Mr. 
Kingsbury declared; the third was a 
great-great-grandson, and the fourth and 
fifth were great-great-great-grandsons. 
At the time of their appointments they 
were, respectively, more than 13, 22, 27, 
and 19 years old. The last chaplain was 


Angel Gonzalez, the father of the peti- | 


tioner, who was appointed in 1901 and 
served until 1910, when he resigned, and 
since that date the chaplaincy has been 
vacant. 

In 1922, Mr.- Kingsbury asserted, the 
patron of the chaplaincy presented the 
petitioner, the nearest relative in suc- 
cession to the foundress, to the Arch- 
bishop for appointment, but it was re- 
fused on the ground that under the code 
of canon law promulgated in 1918 cer- 
tain ecclesiastical qualifications were re- 
quired for the office of the chaplain which 
the petitioner did not possess. 

“The decision below defeats the testa- 
mentary intention of the donor,” Mr. 
Kingsbury argued, “and permits the di- 


version of the income of the foundation | 
established by her executor pursuant to | 
her will into channels expressly excluded | 


by the deed of the foundation. 
Intent of Donor Considered. 

“It may have been the intention of the 
donor that each successive incumbent 
should in due course become a priest, 
but the history of the foundation shows 
that none of them did so, thus demon- 
strating, by practical construction, that 
this was not a condition, either prece- 
dent or subsequent, to the enjoyment of 
the benefice. 


“It is true that our system of trusts} 


is not the same as those in the Philip 
pines or in Spain, but even so, those 
countries recognize a fiduciary relation- 
ship which will be enforced by this Court. 

“Chaplaincies of this sort are very 


rare today, and are an echo of the mid- | 


dle ages, but on the one hand we have 
the claim of the relatives of, the donor, 
and on the other we have an ecclesiasti- 


cal institution which is entitled to all) 


due respect, but which, like other sim- 

ilar institutions, desires to acquire ad- 

ditional property. 
Retroactive Effect Alleged. 


“Since this right to the office of the! 


chaplaincy was a property right the de- 


cision below permits the canon of 1918 | 


to be applied retroactively to defeat and 
divest property rights and allows the 
ecclesiastical authorities to be both leg- 


islators and judges in their own cause.” | 


The pienary power of ecclesiastical au- 
thority is limited to matters ec¢lesiasti- 
cal and spiritual, Mr. Kingsbury de- 
clared, and when property rights are 
affected, the law of the land must pre- 
vail, 


William D. Guthrie, of counsed for the | 


respondent, declared that there is no 
question but that this property is held 
subject to the trust involved. 

“We recognize the existence of this 


trust,” Mr. Guthrie declared, “and are | 
perfectly willing to administer it when | E£ 


someone who is properly qualified to its 


benefits presents himself. The change in | 
the canons declared that the chaplain | 
must be a cleric and the archbishop ex- | 


plained at the time he refused the ap- 
pointment that he was willing to edu- 
cate the petitioner in order that he might 
ultimately become a priest, but this 
offer has never been accepted. 


' 
“From the time of the Council of | 


Trent in 1545 to the present time, the 


Catholic Church has never recognized | 


that a collative chaplaincy vests in the 
relatives of the donor a property right 
in that they can take advantage of the 
chaplaincy regardless of their qualifica- 
tions.” 
Right of Nomination In Issue. 
The property right involved is the 


right to nominate a person for the chap- | 


laincy, but this nomination must meet 
with the approval of the archbishop and 


in confirming such a nomination, Mr. | 
Guthrie declared, he is bound to abide by | 


the canon law. 

“Canon law is interesting and fasci- 
nating, besides being intricate,” 
Guthrie said, “and shows the age-old 
fight between church and state.” _ 

By the treaty of 1898 with Spain, after 
the Spanish-American War, Mr. Guthrie 
declared, the United States agreed to 
recognize property rights in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and as this pyoperty is 
vested in the archbishop, subject to the 
trust, the courts of the United States 
are bound to respect such rights. 

“No treaty or constitutional right of 
the infant petitioner was violated,” Mr. 
Guthrie argued, “and the obligation of 
no contract whatever was impaired by 
the refusal of the respondent archbishop 
to appoint him as a collative chaplain of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Howard Thayer Kingsbury (Frederic 


R. Coudert and Allison D, Gibbs with| 
him on the brief) argued for the peti- 


tioner. William D. Guthrie (George J. 


Gillespie with him on the brief) was) 


heard for the respondent, 


The Roman Catholic Archbishop | 


Mr. | 


Berna 
DatILy 


Are PrEsENTED HEREIN, 
BY THE UNITED STATES 


| and the conclusion of new treaties. 


in full text: 

On March 30, 1929, the situation in 
respect of ratification and adherence of 
the treaty for the renunciation of war 
was as follows: 

Ratifications by original signatories, 
13; original signatories not having rati- 
fied, 2; perfected adherences deposited 
in the Department, 17; adherences per- 
fected except for formal deposit, 6; ad- 


awaiting ratification by head of state, 6; 
official adherences ad referendum, 
countries signifying their intention to ad- 
here, 7; countries not having signified 
intention to adhere, 2. Total number of 


Ratification of Treaty 
By Original Signatories 


Ratifications by Original Signatories: 
Germany, United States of America, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Irish Free 
State, India, Italy, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

All ratifications deposited with the 





| 2, 1929, except Poland, March 25, 1929, 
| and Belgium, March 27, 1929. 

Status in Signatory Countries Which 
| Have Not Completed Ratification: 

| France. The treaty was approved by 


| 1929, and by the Senate March 29. 
| Japan. The treaty is expected shortly 


| Ratification 

| April 15. 

| Perfected Adherences Deposited in the 

| Department: 
Afghanistan, 

| Albania, 

| Austria, 

| Denmark, 

Dominican Republic, 

uba, 

| Egypt, 

| Ethiopia, Siam, 

| Liberia, + Spain. 

| Adherences Perfected Except for For- 
mal Deposit: 

| China 

| Estonia 


may take place about 


Norway, 

Panama, 

Portugal, 

Rumania, 

Russia, 

Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, 


Lithuania 
Paraguay 
| Haiti Turkey 
| Adherences Approved by Legislative 
|Body: Awaiting Ratification by Head of 
| State: 
Finland 
Greece 
Honduras 
Official 
Bolivia 
Bulgaria 
Cesta Rica 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Luxemburg 
Countries Signifying Their Intention 
to Adhere: 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 


Latvia 
Nicaragua 
Sweden 
Adherences Ad Referendum: 
Netherlands 
Persia 
Peru 
Switzerland 
Venezuela 


Mexico 
El Salvador 
Uruguay 


Their Intentions: 


Argentina Brazil 


Treaties of Conciliation 
And Arbitration Effected 


On March 30, 1929, the situation in re- 
spect of the negotiation of bilateral 
| treaties of general arbitration and con- 
ciliation, commenced in December, 1927, 
was as follows: (The countries to which 
|the United States has proposed such 
treaties are named. One asterisk de- 
|notes that the treaty has been signed. 
Two asterisks denote that it has also re- 
ceived the aproval of the United States 


fications have been exchanged and the 
treaty has come into force.) 

(a) Arbitration: 
*** Albania 
*** Austria 
*Belgium 
| **Bulgaria 
China 
| **Czechoslovakia 
**Denmark 
Egypt. 
Estonia 
*Ethiopia 
| ***Finland 
**France 
***Germany 
Great Britain 
Greece 
**Hungary 
**Italy 
Japan 

(b) Conciliation: 
*** Albania 
*** Austria 
| *Belgium 
|**Bulgaria 
** Czechoslovakia 





. Latvia 
**Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
**Norway 
Persia 
*Poland 
*Portugal 
*Rumania 
**Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats 
Slovenes 
Siam 
Spain 
**Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 


Japan 

Latvia 

**Lithuania 

Luxemburg 

Persia 

**Poland 

*Rumania 

**Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats 
Slovenes 


***Finland 
***Geramny 
Greece Siam 
**Hungary Turkey 

The treaties with Belgium were signed 
March 20, 1929, and those with Rumania 
| March 21, 1929. 

On March 2, 1929, the United States 
Senate gave its advice and consent to the 
ratification of an agreement further ex- 


|is suggested in a letter from a whole- 
saler as a means of avoiding 
petency in retailing, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce officials conducting 
the Louisville grocery Survey, the De- 
partment has just announced. 
| statement follows in full text: 
A letter from a wholesaler in the 
Middle West, received at the Louisville 
food survey headquarters, suggests that 
much of the prevailing incompetency in 


| by high school and night school courses 
in the rudiments of merchandising. 

The writer believes that students 
finishing such courses should know how 
to keep a simple set of books; when ex- 


pass on credit applications; how to figure 
costs; how to keep expenses down; when 
to deliver; what to expect in turnover; 
what disposition to make of unprofitable 
items; how to arrange a store; how to 
decorate windows; and how and What 
to advertise. The subjects of sanita- 


| for such a course, 
Such education, and advising the unfit 
to invest their savings wisely instead 


commended to prevent the crowding of 





| the field with incompetents. 


11;/ 


Senate. Three asterisks denote that rati- | 


|Education in Merchandising | 
Is Advocated for Retailers | 


The first copy of the publication, just) tions. 
made public by the Department, follows’ March 25, 1928. 


| 
| 


states signaory or invited to adhere, 64. | 


| Government of the United States, March | 


ithe Chamber of Deputies on March i 


. , ly | Bulgaria 
or used for any other purpose except for|/to be presented to the Privy Council. | 








| Article 5 of the ecnvention, and the other 


|the Senate, with a view to receiving ad- | 


|ticle 5 and accordingly was not trans- 
Countries Not Having Yet Signified | 


| 1929. 


| Gulf of Guinea), January 31, 1929. 


| 1929, 


|For Abolition of Slavery 





Merchandising education for retailers | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1929 


Status of Treaties to Which United States 
Is Party Reviewed by Department of State 


Ratification by France and J apan of Compact for Renun- 
ciation of War Expected to Be Effected Shortly. 


The Treaty Division of the Department | tending the duration of the arbitration 
of State has begun the publication of a, convention of May 2, 1908 between the 
monthly bulletin of treaty ‘information| United States and the Netherlands. 
|to present the developments in the rati-| agreement was signed at Washington, 
fication of treaties with the United States | February 27, 1929, and will become effec- 


The 


tive on the date of exchange of ratifica- 
The convention of 1908 expired 


On March 27, 1929, the American Am- 
bassador at Santiago effected the de- 
posit with the Government of Chile of 
the instrument of ratification of the 
United States of the General Convention 
of Inter-American Conciliation, signed at 
Washington January 5, 1929. 


Compact for Regulation 


| Of International Aviation 
herences approved by legislative body } 


The International Commission for Air 
Navigation has invited the United States 
and other countries not parties to the 
International ae Convention 
signed at Paris October 13, 1919, to a 
special session to be convened at Paris 
about June 1, 1929, for the purpose of 
considering amendments revising the 
convention of protocols. According to 
information in the possession of the De- 
partment of State, the present situation 
in respect of countries parties to the con- 
vention, which is deposited in the ar- 
chives of the French Government, is as 
follows: 

Ratifications: 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland, 

Canada, Australia, 

South Africa, New 

Zealand, India. 


Japan 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania : 
Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats 
Slovenes 
Siam 
Uruguay 
Italy 
Adhesions: 
Nicaragua 
Peru 
Saar Territory 
Salvador 
Surinam 


Chile 
Curacao 
Denmark 
Liberia 
Netherlands & Sweden 
Netherland Indies 

“Convention in force: July 11, 1922. 
Text: 11 League of Nations Treaty Se- 
ries, 174. 

On May 1, 1920, an additional protocol 
was signed at Paris. 

Protocol in force: July 11, 1922. Text: 
11 League of Nations Treaty Series, 307. 

On May 31, 1920, the convention and 
additional protocol were signed on behalf 
of the United States. 

The International Commission for Air 
Navigation has proposed two protocols, 
one dated October 27, 1922, amending 


dated June 30, 1923, amending Article| 
34 of the convention. 


|ment follows: 


| secure control of the 


the | 
and | 


Mr. Dill Opposes 
Planned Unification 
Of Communications 


Congress Asked to Prevent 

“Existing Radio Monop- 
oly” from Becoming 
More Powerful. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
communication licenses entering 30 for- 
eign countries. The I. T. & T. recently 
merged with the Mackay communications 
interests, including the Postal Telegraph 
and Cable Company, and the radio serv- 
ices of the Mackay companies. The I. 
T. & T. itself operates telephone and 
telegraph services in several foreign 
countries. 

The full text of Senator Dill’s state- 


There is no valid reason why Congress 
should repeal the anti-monopoly clause 
of the radio law. The fact that the 
Radio Corporation and the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Companies de- 
sire to form a merger which would 
violate it, proves that Congress showed 





fine foresight in establishing this pro- 
hibition. 

Congress feared that unless there were 
some such provision in the law, cable 
and wire communication companies might 
development of 
commercial radio whenever such use of | 
radio threatened to destroy their power 
or make their wires obsolete, just as 
steamship companies would have manip- 
| ulated or prevented the development of 
railroads if they had possessed the 
power. 

Inquiry Termed Pertinent. 

When officials of these corporations 
talk about the necessity of merger to 
compete with foreign corporations, it be- 
comes pertinent for Congress or the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission to inquire as to | 
the details of agreements which these | 
corporations -already have with foreign 
governments, or with such organizations 
as the British Marconi Company. I am 
informed that such agreements already 
give these corporations monopolistic 
rights in many parts of the world. 

The existing radio monopoly in the 
manufacture of radio apparatus exacts 
an annual royalty toll of more than $6,- 
000,000 from the purchasers of radio 
sets upon which profits must be paid 
also, that would not be necessary other- 
wise. Instead of permitting a greater 
radio monopoly, Congress should prevent 
that which already exists from becom- 
ing more powerful. 

Quotes President’s Statement. 

Nor do I think President Hoover will | 

favor repealing the anti-monopolistic | 








Protocols in force: December 14, 1926. | 
Texts: Official Bulletin of the Interna-| 
tional Commission for Air Navigation, | 
No. 8, pp. 87 and 89, 

On June 16, 1926, the President trans- 
mitted the convention, together with the 
protocols amending Articles 5 and 34, to | 
vice and 


consent to the 


ratification 


thereof. The protocol of May 1, 1920, was | 
considered to be superseded, for practical | 


purposes, by the protocol amending Ar- 


mitted to the Senate. These instruments 


have not been acted upon by the Senate. | 


Acceptances of Agreement 


On World Communications 

On March 30, 1929, the following was 
the situation in respect of the Govern- 
ments which have deposited with the| 
Government of the United States their | 
instruments of ratification of the Radio- 
telegraph Convention of November 25, | 
1927, and the Regulations pertaining | 
thereto, with date of deposit: 

Convention and General Regulations: 

United States, October 8, 1928. 

Canada, October 29, 1928. 

Convention and General and Supple- 
mentary Regulations: 

Norway, October 29, 1928. 

The Netherlands (including the Dutch 
East Indies, Surinam and Curacao), 
October 29, 1928. 

Denmark, November 15, 1928. 


| before the House Merchant Marine Com- 


| islation, as follows: 


| No. 779. 


section of the radio law. While he was | 
still Secretary of Commerce, he testified 


mittee, which was considering radio leg- | 


“The question of monopoly in radio 
communication must be squarely met. It} 
is not conceivable that the American} 
| people will allow this new-born system | 
of communication to fall exclusively into | 
the power of ary individual group or} 
combination.” | 

At another point in the hearings, he | 
| said, j 
“It cannot be thought that any single | 
person or group shall ever have the right 
to determine what communication may} 
be made to the American people.” | 

I cannot believe the President will 
change his mind, on this proposition, 
but if he should, that will not influence | 
Congress to repeal that part of the law} 
which protects the people against the 
monopoly described by him. 





convention is as follows: 
Ratifications: Belgium, France, Great | 
Britain, Japan, Portugal, United Staies. | 
Adhesion: Egypt. | 
Convention in force: July 31, 1920. In| 
force as to United States: March 22, 
1929. Text: 8 League of Nations Treaty | 
Series, 11. United States Treaty Series, | 


The treaty of friendship, commerce, and 





Belgium (including the Belgian 


| Congo), December 15, 1928. 


Great Britain, December 29, 1928. 
Austria, December 29, 1928. 

British Igdia, December 29, 1928. 

The Irish Free State, January 14, 1929. 
Italy, January 18, 1929. 

Finland. January 24, 1929. 

Japan, January 31, 1929. 

Union of South Africa, January 31, 


Spain (including Spanish Colony of the 


Morocco, February 4, 1929. 

New Zealand, February 7. 1929. 
Hungary, February 20, 1929. 

Sweden, March 1, 1929. 
Czechoslovakia, March 1, 1929. 
Syro-Libanais Territories, March 12, 


Estonia, March 22, 1929. 

Mexico, March 28, 1929. 

Instruments in force: January 1, 1929. 
Convention and General Regulations in| 
force as to United States: January 1, 
1929. Text: United States Treaty Series, 
No. 767. 


Ratification of Convention 


On March 21, 1929, the American Min- | 
ister at Berne effected the deposit, with 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
of the instrument of adherence of the 
United States of the International Slav- 
ery Convention of September 25, 1926. 
Information in »ossession of the Depart- 





| 
| 


| ment of State indicates that the present | 


incom- | 


The | 


| Bulgaria 


retail food distribution could be obviated | 


penses reach the danger point; how to} 


of entering the grocery business are re- | 


| Haiti 





situation in respect ,of parties to this 
convention is as follows: 

Ratifications: 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 


Italy | 
Latvia 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Union of South Africa 


British Empire 

Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

India 
Adhesions: 

Ecuador 

Egypt 


Monaco 
Nicaragua 
Sudan 
Hungary United States 
Iraq 

Convention in force: March 9, 1927. 
In force as to United States: March 21, 
1929. Texts: Sixty League of Nations 
Treaty Series, 253; United States Treaty 
Series, No, 778. 

Liquor Traffic in Africa. 
On March 22, 1929, the American Am- 


tio Tienes tee ale abe oe, | Sansoter at Paris effected the deposit, | 
n and cleanliness are also roc 


with the Government of France, of the 
International Convention Relating to the 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, signed at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, September 10, 1919. 
Information in possession of the Depart- 
ment of State indicates that the present 


|and Norway, signed June 5, 1928, and | 


| March 1, 1929, respectively. 
iby the United States awaits the advice | 


|mission of six members, three on the 


|The Commissioner of Fisheries of the | 


consular rights between the United States 


the additional article signed February 25, 
1929, were ratified by the Norwegian 
government on December 14, 1928, and/| 
Ratification | 


and consent of the Senate. 
Salmon Treaty With Canada. 
On March 27, 1929, a treaty for the | 
preservation and extension of the Sock- 
eye Salmon Fisheries of the Fraser 
River System, which includes the waters 
contiguous to the State of Washington 
and the Province of British Columbia, | 
was signed by Secyetary of State Kel- 
logg and Mr. Vincent Massey, Canadian 
Minister at Washington. 
The treaty provides for the establish- | 
ment of an International Fisheries Com- 


part of the United States and three on 
the part of the Dominion of Canada. | 


United States will be one of the Com- 
missioners. 

The Commission is charged with the 
duty of making a thorough investigation | 
into the natural history of the sockeye | 
salmon and is given the power to main- 
tain hatcheries and develop the fisheries. 
The Commission is also given the power 
to establish a closed season when fishing 
for sockeye salmon will be prohibited, 
between the first day of June and the 
twentieth day of August in each year, 
and to regulate the character and size 
of fishing gear which may be used dur- | 
ing the open fishing season. 

The Convention is concluded for a pe- 
riod of 16 years, after which it is sub-| 
ject to termination on notice of one 
year given by the Government of either | 





| the United States or Canada. 


This treaty is the first treaty signed 
on behalf of the United States with a| 
resident Canadian minister at Washing- 
ton, and is also the 81st and last treaty 


| signed during the administration of Sec- 


retary Kellogg. | 
Reduction of Visa Fees. | 

On the basis of the Act of February | 
25, 1925, authorizing the President to} 


|enter into agreements with the Govern- | 


;}ments of foreign countrie; for the mu- 
| tual waiver or reduction of visa fees for 
| persons who are nonimmigrants, an 
| agreement was concluded on March 11,| 


visas issued to Americans visiting Po- | 
| land is reduced from $10.00 to $4.00. 

| Under the terms of the agreement, 
| Polish citizens coming to the United 
States who are nonimmigrants in the 
|meaning of Section 3 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 will also pay only $4.00 
| instead of $10.00 for their passport visas | 
| and applications therefor. 


|by the camera men. 


| Norway. 


| Activities of Mineral Industries Recorded 
In Motion Pictures by Bureau of Mines 


( 


Teaching Safety and Conservation. 


In its collection of motion pictures,, are given. 
|the Bureau of Mines now has 525 sepa-|the well, the twisted iron rope snaps 


rate sets of films, consisting of 1,400,000 
feet or a distance of 250 miles of film, 
it was stated April 9 by the Department 
of Commerce. 


These pictures were taken in coopera- 
tion with private concerns, it is ex- 
plained, in order to provide a visual rec- 
ord of America’s mineral industries and 
to teach the lessons of safety in mining 
and conservation of the Nation’s natural 
resources. In some cases, pictures were 
taken in foreign countries. 

In a recent three-month period, 665,000 
persons have viewed these films. No 
charge is made for the use of the films, 


;but the exhibitor must pay for their 


transportation. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Thrilling rides in dizzy aerial tram- 
ways, exposure to barrages of rock 
hurled skyward by the discharge of giant 
dynamite blasts, descents of more than 
7,000 feet into the depths of the earth, 
ard wearisome journeys across scores of 
miles of trackless desert have been un- 
dergone in the making of a wonderful 
library of motion picture films prepared 
by the Government for the visualization 
of the mineral and allied industries of 
the nation. 

Films have been made for this great 
collection in the almost unbearable heat 
produced by metallurgical furnaces and 
also in the frigid temperatures of the 
frozen Far North. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles have been traversed by 
land, air, and water. 

Underground mine passages where 
progress could be made only by crawling 
on hands and knees have been traversed 
Even incarceration 
in the prisons of remote lands has been 
experienced by the film makers. 

The result of all this effort has been 
the production by the Bureau of Mines 
of what is believed to be the largest 


{collection of industrial motion picture 
| films in the world. The Bureau of Mines 


now possesses 525 sets of films, consist- 
ing of 1,411 reels. If these films were 
unreeled, their total length would stretch 
for 1,400,000 feet, or a distance of over 
250 miles, 


Conservation of Resources 
And Safety in Mining Taught 


In the production of this great indus- 
trial motion picture library it has been 
planned to make perfectly plain, both to 
the engineer and to the man in the 


| street, the workings of the many and 


varied American mineral industries, 
which employ more than 2,000,000 men 
and which produce from $6,000,000,000 
to $7,000,000,000 worth of products an- 
nually. The underlying purposes have 
been to teach the lessons of safety in 


| mining and conservation of the Nation’s 


natural resources. 

The cost of producing this film col- 
lection has naturally been heavy. The 
expense, however, has been borne en- 
tirely by various industrial concerns, ex- 
cept for the salary and traveling ex- 
penses of an engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines staff. 

In view of the fact that the films bear 
the governmental stamp of authenticity 
and impartiality, the mineral and allied 
industries of the United States have co- 
operated to the fuilest extent in the work 
of production. The doors of their great 
plants and mines have been thrown wide 
open to the Bureau. 

Special structures have been built, and 
in many instances extra mining crews 


|have been provided and special machin- 


ery and equipment installed in order to 
produce the effects desired. High execu- 


tives of great industrial concerns have! 


accompanied the camera crews, giving 
much of their valuable time to the prep- 
aration of films. 

In the making of films professional 
actors have sometimes been employed. 


The Bureau, however, depends largely on | 


amateur actors in the various localities 
visited. 
Quite a number of the films prepared 


by the Bureau of Mines picturize the | 


workings of the great petroleum indus- 
try. In producing the seven-reel film 
“The Story of Petroleum,” the principal 
oil fields and refineries in every oil-pro- 
ducing State were visited. A_ special 
pipe line crew was employed and a pipe 
line was laid across the Mississippi 
River for the sole purpose of picturizing 
the construction of an oil pipe line. 


| Display of Trade Names 
| Avoided in Project 


In order that no trade mark or the 


name of any particular company should | 


appear in the picture, it was necessary 
on many occasions to paint over oil 
tanks, tank cars, and other kinds of 
equipment. In one instance several hun- 


| dred cars were painted so that no trade} 


name would appear on them. 
In producing the film “Through the Oil 


Lands of Europe and Africa,” a camera} 


man visited all the principal oil fields 
of continental Europe and also _pene- 
trated the Sahara Desert. On various 
occasions, in some of the more remote 
countries, he was thrown into jail by 
suspicious officials, and was released only 


| after intervention by the American Con- 


sul. In obtaining certain scenes, this 
camera man enjoyed the experience of 
being shot at by sentries, and more than 
once his films were confiscated by cus- 
toms officials. 


In another film, when it was desired | 


to photograph the coming in of a great 
oil gusher, it was necessary for the 
camera man to remain at the crank of 
his camera for a period of five days to 
make sure of being on the job when 
the big gusher broke loose. 

In the two-reel film “The Story of a 
Mexican Oii Gusher,” a series of dra- 
matic scenes taken in connection with 
the bringing in of Tierra Blanca No. 54 
well, one of Mexico’s largest gushers, 





proposals of the United States Govern- 
ment to reduce or waive passport visa 
fees on a reciprocal basis represents the 
30th agreement of this type which has 
been concluded. In fact, the only Eu- 
ropean countries most frequently vis- 
ited by American tourists which have so 


| 1929, with the Polish Government, effec-| far declined the proposals of the United 
| tive April 1, 1929, whereby the fee for| States 


Government to conclude such 
agreements are England, France, and 
Of the other European coun- 
tries, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Rumania and Turkey have declined 
to conclude an agreement of this type. 
of the 30 agreements concluded, 22 
provide for a complete waiver of the 
passport visa fee, while eight cover re- 
ductions to amounts varying from $1.00 


| situation in respect of parties to this ) The action of Poland in accepting the \ to $4.00, 


After a rush of gas from 


and a two-ton string of tools is cata-| 
| pulated through the top of the derrick 
;and falls, burying itself over 20 feet in 
the ground. A tremendous column of}! 
oil gushes far above the top of the der- | 
rick but, within a period of a few min-| 
utes, is brought under control by the. 
use of modern oil-saving equipment. | 
| Difficulties Encountered | 
In Picturing Steel Plants | 

In producing films pertaining to the! 
iron and steel industry, when it was de- 
sired to obtain scenes of the interiors of | 
furnaces containing metal, it was at 
times necessary to use sheets of asbestos | 
to protect the cameraman and director | 
from the intense heat. On some occa-! 
sions their clothing was actually set on} 
fire by the flying sparks from the mon-} 
ster furnaces, triphammers and forges 
that were photographed. In photo- 
graphing scenes in steel mills the heat! 
was at times so fierce as to melt the| 
emulsion on the film in the motion pic- 
ture camera. It was at times necessary 
| to mount the photographic equipment in| 
hee buckets of giant steam and electric | 
shovels. | 

In photographing scenes in Alaska in| 

the production of “The Story of Copper” | 
the cameraman took hair-breadth rides at | 
dizzy heights on the aerial tramways that 
stretch across the yawning valleys. Some! 
| of the photography for this film was done | 
thousands of feet undergroud. Lighting | 
equipment of a capacity of 12,000,000 
candlepower was taken underground. 
Owing to the great heat generated by the 
arc lamps, the camera crew frequently | 
= in temperatures almost unbear- 
able. 
_ In the production of this one picture, ! 
in which the principal copper-producing | 
States and Alaska were visited, it was 
necessary to travel approximately 25,-! 
000 miles. Despite the hazards involved | 
in the making of the films,’ there has! 
never been an instance of injury to a| 
member of the crew. The Bureau of 
Mines is the apostle of safety in mining, | 
and practices its own safety doctrines in| 
all its own activities. 
_ In producing the “Story of Asbestos,” | 
it was -ecessary to transport equipment 
on the backs of burros for a distance of ! 
| 65 miles through the mountains and! 
deserts of Arizona. Equipment had to be 
lifted by rope straight up the sheer sides | 
of precipices. 

In producing pictures that included} 
the use of explosives in the firing of! 
tremendous blasts, special structures 
were built so that the camera man and} 
director could obtain close-up scenes of 
|these operations. On many occasions , 
large quantities of earth and rock were | 
thrown upon these structures by the} 
| blast. | 


Films Said to Offer 
| Wealth‘of Information 


To view the various industrial films | 
prepared by the Bureau of Mines is al- 
most a liberal education in the practical, | 
everyday workings of industry. One looks | 
upon the diamond drill sinking hun- 
dreds of feet into the bowels of the earth 
and bringing forth samples of the rock or |} 
ore that lie below; at the mining of sul-| 
phur from deposits at a depth of 1,000) 
feet by means of compressed air which 
forces up the sulphur that has been lique- ; 
| fied by super-heated water pumped down 
from the surface; at the flow of white- 
hot molten iron in the making of 5,200- 
pound ingots. One marvels at the use of 
the spreader plow which does the work 
of many men and at the wholesale chang- | 
ing of the face of the earth by the set- 
ting off of tremendous blasts of dyna- 
mite. 

A wealth of information is offered 
regarding the manufacture of materials 
used in everyday life. Thus there is 
shown the use of sulphur in the manu-| 
facture of explosives and paper; the use 
ef steel in the making of wire; and the 
use of asbestos in the manufacture of | 
roofing and automobile brake linings. 

Although the films were for the most 
pert made in the United States, many 
scenes have been taken in foreign lands, 
and there are shown the mining of as- 
bestos in Quebec; the movement of oil 
barges on “the blue Danube’; and the 
production of nitrate of soda in Chile. 
Quaint glimpses of foreign life and cus- 
tems are thrown in for purposes of back- 
ground, and one sees the beautiful Al- 
hambra palace at Granada, Spain; the 
ruins of columned Grecian temples; the 

















[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.} 
|| 
| The President’s Day | 


at the Executive Offices | 
| 


April 9, 1929. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President | 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- | 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays} 
|} and Fridays of each week.) | 

12:45 p. m.—The Bulgarian Minister, | 
Simeon Radeff, called to present Prince | 
Cyril of Bulgaria. | 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- | 
retaria] staff and in answering mail cor-! 
respondence. | 
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Criminal Complaint 


| Dismissed Against 
‘Over 250 Miles of Films Assembled With Object of | 


Crew of ‘I’m Alone’ 


Action Authorized Due to 
Lack of Evidence; Legal 
Justification for Sink- 
ing Not Involved. 


The criminal complaint against the 
master and crew of the schooner “I’m 
Alone” has been dismissed by authority 
of the Department of Justice, accord- 
ing to an announcement April 9 by the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
the announcement here being simultane- 
ous with the dismissal in the United 
States Court at New Orleans. ; 

The United States attorney and the in- 
vestigators studying the case were un- 
able to obtain evidence to corroborate ad- 
missions of the master of the ship con- 
cerning alleged liquor running, the At- 
torney General said in a statement. 

A communication regarding the boat 
“I’m Alone” was delivered to the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, by 
the Canadian Minister, Vincent Massey, 
on April 9. Mr. Massey said that he 
could not state what was in the note, 
but that in all probability it would be 
made public within the next few days. 

The Coast Guard cutters encountered 
the “I’m Alone” off the Louisiana coast, 
and the pursuit that followed ended in 
the schooner being. sunk. Her master 
and all members of the crew, excepting 
one man, were rescued and brought 
ashore. The sinking has resulted in the 
filing of protests with the Department 
of State by the British government un- 
der whose registry the ship was sail- 
ing. Following is the full text of the 
statement: 

Sufficient Evidence Lacking. 

The Department announces that it had 
authorified the United States Attorney 
at New Orleans, Louisiana, to dismiss 
the criminal complaint now pending in 
his district against the master and crew 
of the auxiliary schooner “I’m Alone.” 

The matter came on for hearing at 
11 o’clock April 9 before the United 
States Commissioner, and as the investi- 
gators have so far been unable to obtain 
the necessary corroboration to supple- 
ment admissions made by the master of 


|the vessel to show that overt acts of 


the conspiracy charged‘had taken place 
on the shore or within the marginal 3- 
mile limit of waters surrounding the 
United States, and the Government did 
not, therefore, have sufficient evidence 
to present to the Commissioner, and the 
action above stated was taken. 

The dismissal of the criminal case 
against the crew is not to be construed 
as in any way affecting the legal justi- 
fication of the Coast Guard cutters for 
their action in ordering the “I’m Alone” 
to submit to search and in their pursuit 
and sinking of the schooner. 

Questions Are Independent. 
The question whether there was proba- 


| ble cause and legal justification, under 
| the terms of the treaty between Great 


Britain and the United States, for search 
and pursuit of the vessel “I’m Alone” is 
wholly independent of the question of 
whether there is evidence to convict the 
officers and members of the crew of hav- 
ing joined in the commission* of some 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


Loss of volume, quality and 
distance are usually signs of 
worn-out vacuum tubes. Once 
a year they should be re- 
placed by a new set of RCA 
Radiotrons. 
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Taxation 


q Deduction Is Allowed 
- For Amount of Gifts 
Willed to Charities 





Uncertainty of Total to Be| 


Taken from Estate by 
Widow Is Found Not to 
Prevent Computation. 


ITHACA TRUST CoMPANY, EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER THE WILL OF EDWIN 
C. STEWART, PETITIONER, V. UNITED 
States. No. 267. SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The rule was laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in this case 
that the amount of deductions which may 
be claimed by an estate on account of 
bequests to charity may not be reduced 
because the testator’s will provided that 
she might withdraw sufficient sums from 
the corpus of the estate to maintain a 
stated standard of living. 

It was the Court’s view that the sum 
was capable of computation, and the pro- 
vision for withdrawal was not such an 
uncertainty as to compel discarding of 
the whole privilege of deduction. \ 

A second question involved the use of 
mortuary tables, and as to this the Court 
ruled that the value of an estate was 
to be computed as of the testator’s death. 
It did not matter, therefore, that proba- 
bilities of the mortuary statistics turned 


out to be wrong; the statistics provide | 
the only guide that can be followed as a| 


general rule since they can be applied on 
the date of the decedent’s death. 

On writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims of the United States. 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court. The full text follows: 

This is a suit to recover the amount 
of taxes alleged to have been illegally 


collected under the Revenue Act of 1918, ; 


February 24, 1919, c. 18; Stat. 1057, in 


view of the deductions allowed by Sec- | 


tion 403 (a) (8), 40 Stat. 1098. The 


State 





THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Estates 


Tax on Gasoline Used for Fuel 


In Interstate Trade Held to Be Invalid 
\ nian llaceataiels 





Levy Is 


Found to Violate Constitutional Prohibition 


Against Placing Burdens on Commerce. 


JAMES R. HELSON AND CLYDE RANDOLPH, 
DoinG BUSINESS AS PARTNERS UNDER 
THE FirM NAME AND STYLE OF ME- 
TROPOLIS FERRY COMPANY, PLAINTIFFS- 
IN-ERROR, V. COMMONWEALTH OF KEN- 
TUCKY, BY MILTON BOoarRD, REVENUE 
AGENT FOR THE STATE AT LARGE. NO. 
296. SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The plaintiffs-in-error operated a ferry 
between Kentucky and Illinois, doing ex- 
| clusively interstate business. 

The State of Kentucky enacted a stat- 
jute laying a tax on the sale of gaso- 
| line at wholesale, and the statutory defi- 
| rfition of “wholesale” made the tax ap- 
|ply on gasoline used within the State 
| even though purchased outside the juris- 
| diction. 

authorities in the lower courts. 


| The judgment was reversed by the} 


|Supreme Court of the United States, 
| however, on the ground that the statute 
| imposed a tax on interstate commerce. 
| It was the opinion of the Court that the 
| tax fell directly on the means by which 
| the interstate commerce was carried on, 
|and that it was a burden on commerce 
| itself. 

The Court was divided on the decision, 
three members agreeing with the result 
but disagreeing as to the reasons, while 

| one member was of the opinion that the 

lower courts should have been affirmed. 
In error to the Court of Appeals of 

the State of Kentucky. 

| Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the 

The full text fol- 


| opinion of the Court. 
lows: 

This is am action brought by the Com- 
;monwealth of Kentucky against plaintiffs 
in error to‘recover an amount levied un- 
| der Section 1, c. 120, Acts 1924 (Note No. 

1), which imposes a tax of three cents 
|per gallon on all gasoline sold within 
the Commonwealth at wholesale. The 
words “sold ‘at wholesale,” as used in 
|the act, are defined to include “any and 
j}all sales made for the purpose of resale 





Judgment was for the taxing) 





legislature of Pennsylvania has in effect 
declared that every ton of freight taken 
up within the State and.carried out, or 
taken up in other States and brought 
within her limits, shall pay a specified 
tax. 

‘ 

_ “The payment of that tax is a condi- 
tion, upon which is made dependent the 
prosecution of this branch of commerce. 
And as there is no limit to the rate of 
taxation she may impose, if she can tax 
at all, it is obvious the condition may 
be made so onerous that an interchange 
of commodities with other States would 
be rendered impossible. 
that may impose a!tax of two cents per 
ton upon coal carried out of the State, 
;may impose one of five dollars. Such 
an imposition, whether large or small, 
is a restraint of the privilege or right 
to have the subjects of commerce pass 
freely from one State to another without 
being obstructed by the intervention of 
State lines.” 


A State or State municipality is with- 
out power to impose a tax upon persons 
for selling or seeking to sell the goods 
of a nonresident within the State prior 
to their introduction therein, Stockard 


or seeking to secure the transportation 
of freight or passengers in interstate or 
foreign commerce. McCall v. California, 
136 U. S. 104; Texas: Transp. Co. v. New 
Orleans, 264 U. S. 150. Nor can a State 
impose a tax on alien passengers com- 
ing by vessels from foreign countries. 
People v. Champagnie Gen. Transatlan- 
tique, 107 U. S. 59;\ and see Passenger 
Cases, 7 How. 283. 


\Levy on Equipment 

|Of Railways Is Void 

| In Minot y. Philadelphia, W. & B. R. 
}Co.,, 2 Abb. (N. S.)|323, 343; 17 Fed. 
| Cas, 458, 464, it was held that a State 
law imposing a tax for the use within 
|the State of ‘locomotives, passenger 





The same power | 


v. Morgan, 185 U. S, 27; or for securing | 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
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STATES AND TRUSTS: Gross Estates: Deductions: Charitable Gifts: 
Diminution of Corpus by Life Tenant: 1918 Act.—Where a testator be- 
queathed the income of property to his widow for life, after which the corpus 
of the trust was given to proper charities, and provided that the widow might 
at any time withdraw from the corpus sums necessary to maintain a described 
standard of living, the value of the estate was capable of being accurately 
computed, as was the standard of living of the spouse, so that nothing was 
left to discretion. and no uncertainty obtained as to ultimate values, hence 
the amount of the gifts was wholly deductible. Ithaca Trust Oo., Trustee, v. 
United States. (Supreme Court of the United States).—Yearly Index Page 
824, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 10, 1929. 
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No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases——Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 





Slow Heating of Oil Is Declared to Be Old 


As Part of Fractional Distillation Process 


| Rejection of Two Claims for Patent Is Affirmed on Find- 
ing of Anticipation. 

EX PARTE JOHN PRIMROSE. APPEAL No.} The reference discussed most exten- 
| 497, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT-/ sively by the Examiner and by appellant 
ENT OFFICE. bie in his brief is the patent to French. This 
| Patent No, 1707369 | was issued April! reference reldtes to fractional distilla- 
2, 1929, to John Primfose for a method | tion, and clearly discloses the regulation 
| of Fractional Distillatipz, on Application | of the temperature and speed - of travel 
| No. 689404, filed January 30, 1924. of the oil. It is appellant’s contention, 
| The rejection of claims 1 and 2 as!as we understand his. position, that the 
| being unpatentable over references was!French referenec fails to disclose the 
affirmed. 
Appellant’s method of distilling oil | oil system. 
| consisting in circulating oil through a} Appellant admits that at a certain 
| closed system including a storage tank | stage in the French procedure the tem- 


land a heating device, wherein the heat | perature is raised, i. e., when going from 
| ‘a lower boiling to a higher boiling frac- 


| applied and the velocity of oil are so ‘tion, but contends that there is no grad- 


|regulated that the temperature of the | yal rise in emperature of the oil. Appel- 


or distribution or for use,” and also to | and freight cars, and for the use of roll-| oil raised gradually without heating it|lant also makes the point against the 


include any person who shall purchase| ing stock generally, was a license fee 
such gasoline without the State “and sell | exacted for the privilege of such use. It 
jor distribute or use the same within the | appearing that the larger portion of the 
State.” The tax was increased from | locomotives, etc., was used for the inter- 


three cents to five cents a gallon by | 


state transportation of persons and 


Court of Claims denied the claim, 64 C. 
Cls. 686, and a writ of certiorari was 
granted by this Court. 
Residue Left to Widow. 
On June 15, 1921, Edwin C. Stewart 
died, apointing his wite and the Ithaca 
Trust Company executors and the Ithaca 


Trust Company trustee of the trusts | 


created by his will. He gave the residue 
of his estate to his wife with author- 
ity to use from the principal any sum 
“that may be necessary to suitably main- 
tain her in as much comfort as she 
now enjoy.” After the death of the wife 
there were bequests in trust for admitted 
charities. 

The case presents’ two questions the 
first of which is whether the provision 
for the maintenance of the wife made 
the gifts to charity so uncertain that 
the deduction of the amount of those 
gifts from the gross estate under 
Section 403 (a) (3), supra, in order to 
ascertain the estate tax, cannot be al- 
lowed. Humes v. United States, 276 U. 
S. 487, 494. 


This we are of opinion must be an- 
swered in the negative. The priucipal 
that could be used was only so much 
as might be necessary to continue the 
comfort then enjoyed. The standard 
was fixed in fact and capable of being 
stated in definite terms of money. it 
was not left to the widow’s discretion. 
The income of the estate at the death 
of the testator and even after debts and 
specific legacies had been paid was more 
than sufficient to maintain the widow 2s 
required. There was no uncertainty ap- 
preciably greater than the general un- 
certainty that attends human affairs. 


Widow Died Within Year. 


Section 1, c. 169, Acts 1926; and part of 
the amount sued for was computed at 
the latter rate. 


Plaintiff Used Gasoline 
In Interstate Business 


Plaintiffs in error are engaged in op- 
}erating a ferry boat on the Ohio River 
between Kentucky and Illinois. 
an exclusively interstate business. 
are citizens and residents of Illinois. 
Their office and place of business and 
the situs of all their personal property 
is in that State. The motive power of 
the boat is created by the use of gaso- 


line, all of which is purchased and de- | 


livered to plaintiffs in error in Illinois. 
It is stipulated that 75 per cent of this 
gasoline was actually consumed within 
the limits of Kentucky, but all of it in 
| the making of interstate journeys. The 
| tax, in question, was computed and im- 
|posed upon the use of the gasoline thus 
| consumed. 
| The trial court rendered judgment for 
| the Commonwealth, which was affirmed 
7 the State court of appeals. 225 Ky. 
oO. 
plied by the State courts was assailed 
upon the grounds—(1) that it violated 
|the provisions of the State constitution 
requiring that taxes should be uniform 
; upon all property of the same class, and 
| (2) that it was in contravention of the 
|commerce clause and other provisions of 
|the Federal Constitution. The State 
|ccurt of appeals held that the tax was 
}not a property tax, but an excise, and, 
|therefore, the uniformity clause of the 


| State constitution was not involved. The | 


| claim under the commerce clause of the 
| Federal Constitution was denied on the 


They do | 
They | 


The validity of the statute as ap-| 


property, the court held that the statute 
constituted a regulation of such com- 
merce. In the course of the opinion, by 
| Mr. Justice Strong, it is said: 

“It is of national importance that in 
| regard to such subjects there should he 
but one regulating power, for if one 
| State can directly tax persons and prop- 
erty passing through it, or indirectly, by 
taxing the use of means of transporta- 


| 


tion, every other may; thus commercial | 
intercourse between States remote from | 


| each other may be destroyed.” 


| To the same effect is a decision by Mr. 
| Justice Matthews, in respect of a similar 
State statute imposing a tax for the 
running or using of sleeping cars within 
|the State in the transportation of inter- 
state passengers. Pullman Southern Car 
| Co. v. Nolan, 22 Fed. 276, 280-281. On 
error to this Court, the decision was af- 
; firmed and the tax condemned as one 
|laid on the right of transit between 
| States. Sub nom. Pickard v. Pullman 
| Southern Car Co., 117 U. S. 34, 46. To 
|impose a tax upon the transit of pas- 


| tween States is to regulate commerce and 
{is beyond State power. The doctrine 
| of Crandall v. Nevada, 6 Wall. 35, so far 
as it is to the contrary, has not been fol- 
|lowed. Head Money Cases, 112 U. S. 
1580, 591-594; Henderson v. Mayor of 
N. Y., 92 U. S. 259, 270; Pickard v. Pull- 
|} man Southern Car Co., supra, p. 48. 

| The stamp tax on bills of lading for 
{the transportation of gold and silver 
'from within the State to points out- 
| side, which was held invalid (inad- 
| vertently on the ground that it was a tax 
}on exports) in Almy v. California, 24 


sengers from foreign countries or be- | 


|ground that the tax was confined to| How. 169, was characterized in Woodruff 
|gasoline used within the limits of the|¥: Parham, 8 Wall. 123, 138, as “a regu- 
| State and the commerce clause was not | ation of commerce, a tax imposed upon 


The second question is raised ty the | affected. It is with the latter question 
accident of the widow having died within | Only that we are here concerned. 

the year granted by the staiute, Sec-| Regulation of interstate and foreign 
tion 404, and regulations, for filing the|CoMmerce is a maiter committed ex- 
return showing the deductions allowed | Clusively to the control of Congress, and 
by Section 403, the vaiue of the net|the rule is settled by innumerable de- 
estate and the tax paid or payable! ¢isions of this Court, unnecessary to be 
thereon. 
net estate taxed is ascertained by de-| burdens such commerce by taxation or 
ducting among other things gifts to| Otherwise, constitutes a regulation be- 
charity such as were made in this case.|¥Ond the power of the State under the 
But as those gifts were subject to the| Constitution. It is likewise settled that 
life estate of the widow of course their |‘@"sportation by ferry from one State 


By Section 403 (a) (3) the| Cited, that a State law which directly | 





value was diminished by the postpone- 
ment that would last while the widow | 
lived. | 

The question is whether the amount 
of the diminution, that is, the length of | 
the postponement, is to be determined | 
by the event as it turned out, cf the| 
widow’s death within six months, or by 
mortality tables showing the probabili- 
ties as they stood on the day when the 
testator died. 

The first impression is that it is absurd 
to resort to statistical probabilities when 
you know the fact. But this is due to 
inaccurate thinking. The estate so far 
as may be is settled as of the date of the} 
testator’s death. See Hooper v. Brad-| 
ford, 178 Mass. 95, 97. The tax is on 
the act of the testator, not on the re- 
ceipt of property by the legatees. Young 
Men’s Christian Association v. Davis, 264 
U. S. 47, 50; Knowlton v. Moore, 178 
U. S. 41, 49, and passim; New York, 
Trust Co, v. Eisner, 256 U. S. 345, 348, 
349; Cdwards v. Slocum, 264 U. S. 61. 
Therefore the value of the thing to be 
taxed must be estimated as of the time} 
when the act is dene. 
_ But the value of property at a given) 
time depends upon the relztive intensity | 
of the social desire for it at that time, | 
expressed in the money that it would} 


bring in the market. See Internationa 


Harvester Co. v. Kentucky, 234 U. S. these principles. Note No. 1. A State tax of three cents 
216, 222. Like all values, as the word A State statute imposing a tax upon] (3c) per gallon is hereby imposed on all 
is used by the law, it depends largely freight, taken up within the State and gasoline, as defined herein, sold in this 
on more or less certain prophecies of the! carried out of it, or taken up without |‘ ommonwealth at wholesale, as the words 
future, and the value is no less real at the State and brought within it, was| °° wholesale” are hereinafter defined. 
that time if later the prophecy turns out held, in the Case of the State Freight , + + The words “at wholesale,” as used 
false than when it comes out true. See ’ 7 oe . a , in this act, shall be held and construed to | 
. 3 ; le. see) Tax, 15 Wall. 232, to constitute a regu-|mean and include any and all sales made 
Lewellyn v. Electric Reduction Co., 275} lation of interstate commerce in conflict|for the purpose of resale or distribution 
U. S. 243, 247. New York v. Sage, 239| with the Constitution. The Court said|or for use, and, as well, the gasoline fur- 
U. S. 57, 61. (pp. 275-276) : i nished or supplied for distribution within 
Tempting as it is to correct uncertain “Then, why is not a tax upon freight | this State, whether the distributor be the 
SPegs > . 2 . same person who so furnished the same, 
probabilities by the now certain fact, we transported from State to State a regu-|}is agent or employer or another person: 
are of opinion that it cannot be done, but! lation of interstate transportation, and,|and also to mean and include any person 
that the value of the wife’s life interest therefore, a regulation of commerce|who shall purchase or obtain such gaso- 
must be estimated by the mortuary ta-| among the States? Is it not prescribing|line without the State and sell or dis- 
bles. Our opinion is not changed by the! a rule for the transporter, by which he| tribute or use the same within the State. 
necessary exceptions to the general rule is to be controlled in bringing the sub- Concurring opinion of Mr. Justice 
specifically made by the Act. Judgment! jects of commerce into the State, and} Stone, 
reversed. in taking them out? The present case In view of earlier decisions of the 
April 8, 1929. iis the best possible illustration, The | Court, I acquiesce in the result. But I 


to another is interstate commerce and 
immune from the interference of such 
State legislation. Gloucester Ferry Co. 

Pennsylvania, 114 U. S, 169, 217; 


v. 
Mayor of Vidalia v. McNeely, 274 U. S.| 


67, 680. 
The power vested in Congress to regu- 


| late commerce embraces within its con- 


trol all the instrumentalities by which 
that commerce may be carried on. Glou- 
cester Ferry Co. v. Pennsylvania, supra, 
p. 204, A State cannot “lay a tax on 
interstate commerce in any form, whether 
by way of duties laid on the transporta- 
tion of the subjects of that commerce, 
or on the receipts derived from that 
transportation, or on the occupation or 
business of carrying it on.” Leloup v. 
Port of Mobile, 127 U. S. 640, 648; Lyng 


v. Michigan, 185 U. S. 161, 166; Ozark | 


Pipe Line vy. Monier, 266 U. S. 555, 562. 
While a State has power to tax prop- 
erty having a situs within its limits, 
whether employed in interstate com- 
merce through the imposition of a tax 
which is, in effect, a tax for the priv- 
ome 7 transacting such commerce. 
ams Express Company vy. i 
U. S. 185, 218, a) 


Previous Cases Declared 
To Illustrate Principle 


__ The following are a few of the cases 
illustrating the many applications of 


|the transportation of goods from one 


State to another, over the high seas, in | 
| conflict with that freedom of transit of | 


goods and persons between one State 
and another, which is within the rule 
laid down in Crandall v. Nevada, and 
with the authority of Congress to regu- 
late commerce among the States.” 

The statute here assailed clearly comes 
‘within the principle of these and numer- 
ous other decisions of like character 
which might be added. The tax is ex- 
acted as the price of the privilege of 
using an instrumentality of interstate 
commerce. It reasonably cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a tax for using a loco- 
motive or a car employed in such com- 
merce. 

A tax laid upon the use of the ferry 
boat, would present an exact parallel. 
And is not the fuel consumed in pro- 
pelling the boat an instrumentality of 
commerce no less than the boat itself? 
A tax, which falls directly upon the use 
of one of the means by which commerce 
is carried on, directly burdens that 
commerce. 

If a tax cannot be laid by a State upon 
the interstate transportation of the sub- 
jects of commerce, as this Court definitely 


to say that such a tax cannot be laid 
upon the use of a medium by which such 
transportation is effected. “All restraints 
by exactions in the form of taxes upon 
such transportation, or upon acts neces- 
sary to its completion, are so many in- 
vasions of the exclusive powers of Con- 
| gress to regulate that portion of com- 
merce between the States.” Gloucester 
Ferry Co. v. Pennslyvania, supra, p. 214. 

Judgment reversed. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds is of opinion 
that the judgment below should be af- 
firmed. 








has held, it is a little more than repetition | 


| to cracking temperature, was held antici- | French reference that the fractional dis- 
| pated by a prior patents. tillation therein is carried out in distinct 
| stages; he. ce there can be no gradual 
| Terms of Claim. Held jrise of temperature of the oil between 
| successive fractions. 


|To Be Too General The differences pointed 


out, 


prior art were not present in the claims. | claims on appeal. Thus, when <he sys- 
| The statement in claim 2 as to “relatively | tem of French is started into operation 
|elean distillation cuts” not in excess of ithe vil »umped from the receptacle A 
a “predetermined and relatively small|into the heater C will be relatively cool 
|amount,” the opinion states, was too | when it enters the heater with a higher 
| general to be patentable. temperature when it is sprayed into 


| 
John E. Hubbell for the applicant. | Chamber E. : : 
|Kinnan and Examiners-in-Chief Henry| _No veason is seen for denying that the 
| and Ruckman.. joil is gradually heated in its travel 
The full text of the decision of the {through the heater and into chamber E. 
| Board of Appeals follows: | Accordingly, we hold that the appealed 


This is an appeal from final rejection 
lof claims 1 and 2. Claim 1 is reproduced | 


for illustrative purposes. _. {tively clean distillation cuts” not in ex- 
“1. In distilling oil, the method which | cess of a “predetermined and _ relatively 
|consists in circulating the oil through @'<mall amount,” is too general to set up a 
| closed ve tee ee oe | patentable distinction. 
and a fire heated tubular oil heater wi The 

aoe eeen : : patents to Hanna et al. and John- 
such velocity of flow, through the oil} +51 do not meet the claims literally. In 
|heater relative to the heat absorption ; 4 . < : 
| : ; -|the Hanna et al. reference cracking is 
| capacity of the oil heater as to gradually | cleus Wk wales tie. 


I See | desired. 
ee et aeee = os e pe ‘closes a temperature differential between 


jing temperature, and withdrawing the | the heating coil 16 and the tank 9. 


| vapors liberated as the oil is heated up.” Gradual Increase 


The references cited are: Johnston, | 
i In Temperatures Is Old 


| 117425, July 25, 1871; French, 1394488, | 
is seen why the heat in- 
The Johnston 


from the French reference. 
The statement in claim 2 As to “rela- 





October 18, 1921; Hanna, 1449227, March | No reason 
20, 1923; Peebles, 1438502, December 12,|crease is not gradual. 
| 1922; De Clerq (German), 166723, Jan-| 
juary 10, 1906. ition process a gradual rise of tempera- 
What appellant is claiming is aj|ture. We refer to the temperature 
| method of distilling oil. The method con-|change taking place as the oil flows 
|sists in circulating the oil through a! downward over the surfaces of chambers 
| closed system including a storage tank | B, Bl, B2, B3 and B4. 
and a heating device, the heater being of | It is doubtful if there would be any 
|such character and the velocity of oil|jnvention in connecting the lower cham- 
| travel being at such a rate that the tem-/ ber B4 with receptacle E, thereby pro- 
{perature of the oil is raised gradually | viding for a continuous circulation. 
| without heating it to a cracking tem-| ‘Touching the Hanna et al. patent we 
| perature. lare not satisfied that, as broadly as the 
The vapors liberated as the oil 
| heated up are withdrawn and led to a 
| suitable condenser. the point mninly 


- gradual raising of the temperature of the | 


while | 
| The Board found that the differences | probab'y existing in the systems, i. e.,| 
| which appellant pointed out as disting- | appellant’s syst-=m and that of the French, 
luishing his device from those of the/|patent, have not been included in the 


;claims are not patentably distinguished 


patent disel-ses clearly in an oil distilla- | 


is | appealed claims are drawn, it would be| 
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Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
| seribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 





i*P, S. Thorsen & Company, Inc., v. Com- 
! gnisioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
| Nos. 11166, 11167, 34280. 

Where petitioner corporation paid 
over to its president large sums of 
money to use in the company’s busi- 

ness, which sums were spent by him 
| 
! 





at his discretion, no record being kept 
by him of the amount, nature, or pur- 
pose of any such expenditure and 
no accounting being made to the 
corporation, and the amounts claimed 
being rounded approximations or es- 
timates. Held: Such proof is insuffi- 
cient to establish error in disallow- 
ing such items as expense deductions. 


Testimony, though uncontradicted, 
that ail sums claimed were spent in 
the business of the company, is not 
sufficient to establish the deductibil- 
ity of expenditures as ordinary and 

| necessary expenses. 

| Jessie Gair Sweeney, Executri# of the 
| Estate of Edward F. Sweeney, v. Com- 
| missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
| No. 6322. 

| Held: That certain personal prop- 

| erty held in name of dscedent, a res- 
ident of the State of Washingtorr, 

; was community property and return- 

; able as such for taxation. 

|Robert N. Parrett, v. Commissioner of 
| Internal Revenue. Docket No. 18961. 


Section 280, Revenue Act of 1926. 
Petitioner received, as transferee, as- 
sets of a dissolved corporation in ex- 
| cess of the amount of its tax liabil- 
| ity. Held: That petitioner is liable 
for the unpaid portion of the amount 
of the tax liability of the trensferor. 
Grand Rapids National Bank et al., 
| 15 B.. T. A. followed. 
| Bunk of Topeka, now The National Bank 
of Topeka, v. Comissioner of Internal 
: Revenue. Docket No. 18850. 
| The petitioner is éntitled to deduct 
| the aggregate amount of six promis- 
sory notes found to have been worth- 
less and charged off in 1920, irrespec- 
tive of the worth of four other notes 
against the same debtor which it did 
| not charge off until the years follow- 

; ing. 

Lorenzo C. Dilks, v. Commissioner of In- 
| ternal Revenue. Docket No. 12115. 
Payments to petitioner made in 

1920 constituted loans or advances 

| and were neither gratuities nor pay- 

| ments of additional compensation un- 

| der the terms of a contract of em- 

| ployment. 

| Where, in 1921, after completion 

: of work on certain ship construction 


{ 





contracts, the sale of the _ ship- 
building plant and_ the ascer- 
tainment of the actual profit 


earned, the company credited peti- 
| tioner’s account with his share of the 
| net profits, such crediting entry con- 
| verted the loans or advances made 


‘high enough for cracking, but suitable 
|for distillation. 
|’ In the German patent, No, 166723, 
there is disclosed a tar distillation proc- 
/ess in which the tar or oil is forced by 
a pump from a receptacle through pipes 
B to a coil contained in a fire heated coil 
|heater. It is clear, we think, from the 


or oil enters at the top of the furnace 
jand passes downward through the coil 
to the region of greatest heat, thereby 
securing a gradual rise of temperature in 
the oil or tar. 

The tar is then forced back into the 
receptacle completing the circulation in 
'a closed system. We think the appealed 
claims are not patentably distinguished 
from the German reference. 


| firmed. 
Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals 





| inventive to employ temperatures not'40 days. Rule 149. 








|stressed on the appeal is the gradual 
|raising of the temperature of the oil in 
|the system. The claims on appeal do not 
{bring out whether this raising of tem- | 
|perature gradually refers to a single; 
| fraction of the distillation or to all of the ; 
| fractions successively. I 


\Form of Apparatus 


|\Cannot Give Patentability 
Some point is also made of the special ! 
form of oil heater employed, but we think 
| patentability cannot be predicated on the | 
| special form of apparatus employed in| 
carrying out the method. | 
| It is also argued in the brief on appcal | 
jin suppart of the patentability of the 
|claims that here the oil is being treated | 
in batches as distinguished from the 
| treatment of the oil continuously. There 
|is nothing in the claims limiting them to | 
batch treatment. | 


|cannot yield assent to the reasoning by | 
| which the present forbidden tax on the} 





Go to Europe 


|use of property in interstate commerce 
| is distinguished from a permissible tax 
{on property, measured by its use or use 
| value in interstate commerce. Cudahy 
Packing Co. v. Minnesota, 246 U. S. 450, | 
456; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. | 
| Louis Ry. Co, v. Backus, 154 U. S. 439, | 
| 445; Adams Express Co. v. Ohio State! 
| Auditor, 165 U. S. 194, 220; Western | 
| Union Tel. Co. v. Missouri, 190 U. S. 412, 
| 422; cf. Pullman Palace Car Co, v. Penn- 
sylvania, 141 U. S. 18, 
Nor can I find any practical justifi- 
cation for this distinction or for an in- | 
|terpretation of the commerce clause 
| which would relieve those engaged in| 
interstate commerce from their fair | 
share of the expense of government of | 
| the States in which they operate by fax | 
| 
! 








you less if you 











empting them from the payment of a tax 
of general application, which is neither 
aimed at nor discriminates against in- 
terstate commerce. 

It “affects commerce among the States | 
and impedes the transit of persons and 
property from one State to another just | 
jin the same way, and in no other, that | 
|taxation of any kind necessarily, in- 
| creases the expenses attendant upon the 
|use or possession of the thing taxed.” | 

Delaware Railroad Tax, 18 Wall. 206, 

232. 
Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice 
| randeis concur in this opinion. 

April 8, 1929, 





1027 Connecticut Ave. 
Stoneleigh Court Bldg. 


Reduced fares. 


in Uhited States Lines cabin and second class 





on less money 


for round trips 


ye trans-Atlantic passage will cost 


arrange to sail to 


Europe cabin or second class before May 15 
and return either before July 15 or after 
October 16 ona United States Lines ship. 


Regular and frequent sailings to Europe: LEVIATHAN, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, AMERICA, REPUBLIC, PRESI- 
DENT HARDING, and PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


See your local agent, or 


United States Lines 


N, 


W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: National 7563 


disclosure of the reference that the tar | 


The decision of the Examiner is af- | 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated April 9, 1929. 














in 1920 into payments of additional 
compensation under the contract of 
employment and the petitioner, on a 
cash receipts basis, is taxable 
thereon. 

Charge of fraud disapproved. 

Mrs. G. H. Connell, v. Commissioner o), 

Internal Revenue. Docket No. 18406. 

Where a jeopardy assessment is 
made under the provisions of Section 
2279(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
before notice has been given under 
the provisions of Section 274(a), such 
assessment must be followed by no- 
tice, as prescribed by Section 274(a), 
within 60 days after the making of 
the assessment, in order that its col- 
lection may be made after the ex- 
piration of such 60 days. J. H. Reese, 
15 B. T. A. followed. 





WEST 
‘EMPIRE 


THIS SUMMER 


APOLEON won his 
Empire by conquest. 
James J. Hill built his—a 
vast American Northwest 
“Empire”— as he built the 
Great Northern Railway, 
he established communities 
which supported him along 
his line of march. Napoleon, 
in hismarch across the Alps, 
beheld no more of scenic 
grandeur than James J. Hill 
did on his way to the Pacific 
through the region that is 
now Glacier National Park 
and many other future mar- 
velous vacationlands, 


LOW ROUND 
TRIP FARES 


Plan your summer vacation 
now. Low round trip fares 
to Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Portland include liberal 
stop-overs at all points of 
interest. Free side trip to 
Vancouver and quaint Vic- 
toria, B. C.... Special Es- 
corted All-Expense Tours 
to Glacier National Park, 
the Pacific Northwest, and 
Alaska relieve you of all 
travel details. For illustrated 
booklets and further infor- 


mation write or telephone 


A. J. DICKINSON, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Great Northern Railway 
Room 710, 4th and Jackson Streets 
St. Paul, Minn. 


° 
tune in. 
on the Great Northern Railway 
™ mize Balidere. ever; ? Moadey. 
I, . . it ime o 
Ciwit-to-Coast network of N.B.C. 


The New Cascade Tunnel Route 
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LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM 


Who's broadcasting tonig 


Is the Public entitled to know? 


The Scripps-Howard organization recently 
acquired a new paper in a metropolitan 
center. Neither this paper nor any local 
paper printed complete radio programs. The 
names of all business sponsors were omitted. 
In fact, millions of radio listeners were grop- 
ing in the dark for information about their 
daily programs. 

Immediately, the new Scripps-Howard 
editor cut through this conservatism with a 
slashing policy of printing a// these details. 


Andaroar of protest went up from members - 


of the old staff; “You’re taking money out 


of the business office,’. . . “You’re giving 
free space toadvertisers,”...““You’re loaning 
our columns to fatten a rival medium.” 

But the wave of popularity that instantly 
followed this new departure convinced even 
the old stand-patters in the organization of 
the justice, and value, of the editor’s view- 
point. . . Forthe radio program has plainly 
become news. And it is fully entitled to its 
place as part of the editorial content of the 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers are con- 
tinually assaulted by press agents and busi- 


ness houses eager for free publicity. Most of 
this is not news, and is rejected. Sometimes 
these items are of genuine public interest, 
and are printed. ‘ 

But regardless of its sponsor, nothing is 
printed unless it is considered authentic 
news. The convenience and welfare of the 
reader determine what shall appear. No 
pressure that can be brought to bear can 
make a SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper pad 
its columns. And no amount of protest from 
whatever source can keep legitimate news 
from its rightful place in its pages. 
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Railroads 


Commercial Stocks. 


Of Wheat Reduced 


Slightly for Week Depart 


Total Is Nearly Double That 


Canadian Grain Also 


Declines. 


Commerciai wheat stocks in store and | 
afloat in the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the_week 
ended April 6 aggregated 123,875,000 
bushels, compared with 124,756,000 bush- 
els (revised) at the previous week-end, 
and 67,810,000 bushels the correspond- 
ing week last year, according to statis- 
tics just issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Other domestic grains in store and 
afloat at United States markets at the, 
end of the past week, according to the 
Bureau, were held in the following total 
quantities: Corn, 37,253,000 bushels; 
oats, 12,726,000 bushels; rye, 6,949,000 
bushels; barley, 9,794,000 bushels; and 
flax, 595,000 bushels. 

Stocks Held In Bond. 

Canadian wheat was found by the Bu- 
reau in store in bond in United States 
markets at a total of 23,479,000 bushels 
at the close of the week ended April 6 
compared with 23,854,000 bushels (re- 
vised) the previous week and 10,418,000 
bushels the corresponding week in 1928. ! 

Other Canadian grains were reported 
to be in store in bond in United States 
markets in the following totals: Oats, 
390,000 bushels; rye, 439,000 bushels; and 
barley, 1,932,000 bushels. 

Stores In Canada. 


United States wheat, according to the 
Department of. Agriculture, in store in, 
Canadian markets amounted to 1,481,000 
bushels, compared with 1,586,000 bushels | 
(revised) the previous week, and 1,028,- 
000 bushels the corresponding week last 
year. 

The Bureau stated that other United 
States grains were in store in Canadian } 
markets in the following amounts: Corn, | 
327,000 bushels; oats, 334,000 bushels; | 
rye, 1,263,000 bushels; and barley, 160,- | 


000 bushels. | 


| 
{ 
| 


Higher Switching Charge 
At South Bend Suspended 


By an order entered April 9 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3273, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from April 10, 1929, 
until November 10, 1929, the operation of 
certain schedules as published in Sup- 
plements Nos. 36 and 37 to New York 
Cq itral’R. R. Co’s tariff I. C. C., L. S. | 
Ne. 1245. 

‘he suspended schedules propose to 
inf tease the reciprocal switching charg 
at S5outh Bend, Ind., from $3.60 to $7 per 
cae on traffic interchanged between in- 
dustries located on the New York Cen- 
tral (Lines West) and junctions with 
the Grand Trunk Railway (West), 
Pennsylvania Railroad (West), and the 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railroad. 


Operation of New Rates 
On Cement Is Deferred 


By an order entered April 8 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3271, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
suspended from April 10, 1929, until No- 
vember 10, 1929, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- | 
ment No. 12 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. 2032. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel the application of the present ar- 
bitraries on cement from certain points 
in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Minnesota «nd Wisconsin to Cairo, Il.,} 
East St. Louis, Ill., Hannibal, Mo., Mem- | 
phis, Tenn., and Kansas City, Mo., used | 
in constructing through rates on ship- 
ments to destinations beyond Arkansas 
and Lousiana, which generally would re- 
sult in higher combination rates on such 
traffic. 


|Condition of Winter Wheat Crop A pril 1 
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Estimated to » Be 82.7 Per Cent of Normal To Enivt Railroad 


ment of Agriculture 
T hat Yield May 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Of Last Year; Amount of i low condition of 68.8 per cent last year, | 79.3 per cent on April 1, 1928, &6.4 per 


Exceed 10-year Average. 


Declares in Monthly Report Statutes Reviewed 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Explains Limitations Im- 


and the 10-year average of 80.9 per | cent two years ago, and 85.2 per cent, the 


| cent. 
Conditions are close to average in the 
Plains States, except the Southwest, 


where they are noticeably better. Con- | 


ditions for the Eastern States are above 
normal, and distinctly above normal in 
the Upper Mississippi and Ohio Valley 
States. Michigan is below average. The 
Pacific Coast States ‘show conditions con- 
siderably below average at this date. 

Abandonment is not estimated until 
May 1. Judging, however, from the 
close relation that has existed in the 
past between the April 1 condition and 
the percentage of winter-killing, and 
from reports of correspondents concern- 
ing probable abandonment, the loss this 
year will be considerablf below the ten- 
year average of about 12 per cent. 


10-year average April 1 condition. | 
| Weather conditions generally have 
| been more favorable than a year ago. In 
{the Ohio Valley the condition is in marked 


| 


; contrast to a year ago, when the lowest 
| condition on record was recorded. 

The reported condition of 77 per cent 
in North Dakota, the principal rye pro- | 
ducing State, is probably not especially | 
significant since the crop had just} 
emerged from the snow cover on April 1. | 


Condition of Oats 
| 


posed by Passage of 
Federal Legislation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of an interstate and intrastate nature, 
the question is often a difficult one. In 
passing statutes affecting employes en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, Congress 
may, in effect, regulate employes who are 
engaged in intrastate commerce most of 
the time. If they are engaged in inter- 
state commerce any of the time they 
are subject to the powers of Congress 
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Tobacco 


| Authority of States |Canadian Tobacco Growers Said to Favor 


Greater Protection i 


Overproduction in the tobacco-growing 
| industry of Canada is responsible for the 
lrise of a sentiment in favor of greater 
protection as opposed to the continuance 
of the imperial preference basis of the 
tariff, the Department of Commerce has 
just reported. Further efforts to arrive 
at some form of relief of this industry 
is planned by the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture, it was added in the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

The Canadian tobacco growers are 
passing through a period of severe de- 
pression owing to the slump in the prices 
of raw tobacco brought on by overproduc- 
tion and in the general condition of un- 


Over-production Declared to Have Caused Depression; 
Effect of British Preference Discussed. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Are Preseyten Herein, Reine 
BY THE UNiten States DaiLy 


Commerce 


| 
n Their Home Markets 


{ 

Another plan consisted of an educa-| 
tional tour among the growers for the! 
purpose of developing a grading system 
for more effective marketing of their 
products. 

There has been a remarkably rapid 
increase in the production of tobacco 
in Canada, an increase that has far out- 
grown the facilities for marketing, so 
that the growers are not deriving the 
profit to which they are entitled. The 
British preference of 50 cents per pound 
given to the Canadian product three or 





Customs Court Awards 
Lower Tariff on Gloves 


New York, April 9.—In decisions just 
announced by the United States Cus- 
toms Court the duty is reduced on em- 
broidered gloves and bathroom scales. 


“ The decision on gloves, reducing the , © 
duty from 90 to 75 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1922, 
sustains protests of J. M. G. Chanut & 
Co., Inc., Topken, Loring & Schwartz, 
Inc., Lewis & Locke, the Loring Glove 
Co., and the Rorabaugh Brown Dry 
Goods Company. Judge Tilson writes 
the opinion. (Protests Nos. 57716-G- 
50082-24, etc.) 

The decision on the bathroom scales 
sustains a protest of Gimbel Brothers, 
of Philadelphia. These scales were 
taxed, upon entry, at the rate of 40 per 


four years ago has taken care of some} cent ad valorem, under paragraph 399, 
of their output but the future for Can-| act of 1922, as manufactures of metal 
adian tobacco in Great Britain is limited,! not specially provided for. The Court, 
as the British demand is principally for| in an opinion by Chief Justice Fischer, 
cigarette tobacco, a kind not successfully} fixes duty at 80 per cent ad valorem, 


In South Above Average | while so engaged and if the employment 
Oats: The condition of oats in the! can not be separated the Federal legisla- 

Southern States is reported at 81.2 per tion will control. 

cent. This is above the average of | In deciding whether a particular em- 

five years, 1924 to 1928, during which! ploye was engaged in interstate com- 

condition as of April 1 has been re-| merce the Supreme Court of the United 


rest and dissatisfaction now prevailing, 
many important facts regarding the 
British preferential duty on _ tobacco 
|grown within the empire have been 
brought to light. The Canadian growers 
have been compelled to revise their pre- 





i thirds of the planted acreage of soft red 


| promises to be heavier, approaching 10 | condition of pastures on April 1 was 80.7 | 


| mated condition. 


| as 84.9 per cent, which is compared with} 


ported. Condition in the South Atlantic | 
States is relatively high, while in the| 
South Central States condition ranges | 
from 77 in Mississippi to 81 in Arkansas | 
'and Texas. Last year the condition of | 
winter oats was very low and averaged | 
70.4 per cent for the 1Q Southern States, | 
|from which reports afe secured. The | 


| five-year average is 76.7 per cent. 


While too early to fix a definite figure 
because of the further loss that fre-| 
quently occurs in April, the best indica- | 
tions point to about 7 per cent loss from 
winter-killing. No large area appears to 
be suffering extreme loss of acreage this | 
year such as occurred last year when two- 


winter wheat in the Ohio Valley States 
was lost. 

The acreage loss in that region this 
year promises to be very light, except in| 
Illinois. In the hard red winter wheat 
area of the West Central States, as weli | 
as in the Pacific Coast States, loss 





| were somewhat better than the average | 
of the past five years, the reported con- | 
dition for the United States being 85.6 | 
per cent, compared with the five-year 
average of 82.7 per cent. Last year the! 
per cent in the Plains area and in the| per cent. The average condition in the | 
West Coast States. North Central States is much above last | 

Word has just been received of serious| year. Clover has apparently wintered 
damage to wheat in southwestern Ne-| well in the Corn Belt States with accom- 
braska from wind storms on April 5.| panying benefit to pasture capacity. In| 
This damage is not included in the esti-| the South Atlantic States condition is| 
somewhat above average; in the South | 
Central States about average, and much | 
above last year. In the Pacific Coast | 
States, pasture conditions, due to lack of | 


Rye. The condition of rye is reported | 








duties, 
Pasture: Farm pastures on April + | Seek which could not be separated in | increasing exports to the United King- 


States laid down the following rules: 
The employe is engaged in interstate 
commerce while engaged in (1) inter- 
state work, (2) intrastate work so closely 
connected with interstate commerce as 
to be a part of it, (3) intrastate and 
interstate work with no interval of time 
between the commerces, separating the 
(4) intrastate and _ interstate 


‘duty and responsibility, 
Contract of Employment. 
It is not within the péwer of govern- 


| ment, State or Federal, under our Con- 


stitution, to compel any employer to em- 
ploy or continue in his employment a 
particular employe or compel any per- 
son against his will to perform personal 
services for another. Every person has 
the right to be employed by whom and 
upon such terms as he agrees to, and 
an employer may employ whom he 
chooses upon such terms as he agrees to. 

An employe may quit his employment 
whenever he pleases for any reason and 


| 


Data on Dry Goods 
Distribution Sought 


Commerce Department Un- 
dertakes Survey in Six 
Southern States. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
183, and about 625 independent retail 
stores out of the approximately 4,000 
retail dry goods outlets of all types in 
the region. Retail stores in 59 cities and 
towns have been selected as representa- 


e | tive of various sizes and types of estab- | 


lishments. 

General data sought for both wholesale 
and retail outlets will include total net 
sales for 1928, tétal merchandise costs, 


gross margin, rate of stock turn, and/| 


system of stock control. 


The information to be sought on whole- | 


sale distribution in the Gulf-Southwest 


area includes detailed information on the | 


trading area of each wholesale firm, 
whether it has expanded or contracted 
during recent years, and to what extent 


it is limited by freight rates, by travel-! 


ing expenses, and by competition. The 
sizes of stores which are the wholesaler’s 
best customers are to be ascertained, and 


the extent to which hand-to-mouth buy- | 
ing by retailers restricts his territory. | 


Information sought on sales activities 
includes the number and routing of sales- 
men, their type (general or specialty), 
average frequency of calls, and basis for 
sales quotas and for payments to sales- 
men. 
mined and whether these are invariable, 
as well as the extent of competition in 
trade discounts or selling terms. 

The buying and 
wholesalers for the last five years is to 


be sought, whether the number of manv- | 


facturers patronized, number of retail 
accounts, and the number of different 
kinds of merchandise handled have in- 
creased or decreased in that period. The 
average size of orders placed and re- 


Terms of sale are to be deter-| 


selling history of | 


| moisture, are the lowest in the six years |the employer may likewise discharge an 
for which April 1 condition has been | employe whenever he pleases and for 
reported. |any reason. These principles, however, 
Peaches: Reports on the condition of | are subject to the rights of the parties 
| peaches in 10 Southern States show that | to damages or other relief when a spe- 
| with the exception of portions of Okla- | cific contract has been entered into and 
|/homa and Alabama prospects are still) its terms broken and are also subject 
| very favorable. The April 1 condition of! to legal restrictions and laws for the 
peaches in the 10 States averaged 83.5 | protection of the health, safety, and wel- 
per cent compared with 83.5 per cent last | fare of the employes and the public. 
year and 55.6 two years ago. The con-| The States may require of an employe 
dition of the California peach crop has! certain physical or mental standards 
not been estimated but frost damage has | (such as that he must not be color blind 
| been severe and reports received since) or illiterate or loth) and may provide} 
the heavy frosts affecting the interior | for the examination and licensing of em- 
valleys on the nights of April 5 and 6 in-| ployes, but these requirements must} 
dicate that a short crop of early bloom- have a reasonable relation to the duties 





'vious opinion and to concede that the 
| preference, though substantial, is of little 
|value to them, and as a result there is 
'a growing belief that the only hope of 
|restoring prosperity to the industry is 
|by giving them greater protection in the 
| home market. 

The experience of the last few years 
|has taught the growers that the hopes of 


dom are illusory, in spite of a preference 
in that market of 49 cents a pound. Ca- 
nadian tobacco has only contributed 4 per 
;cent of the total British importation in 
|recent years, and in 1927, when Canadian 
| production was greater than ever before, 
; there was a slight decrease in exporta- 
tion. Six months after the harvest the 
|Canadian growers still have 5,000,000 
| pounds of leaf for which buyers cannot 
| be found. 

Further efforts at some form of re- 
| lief for the tobacco industry in Central 
| Canada, particularly in Western Ontario, 
have been planned by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture The plans as out- 
lined included a visit to Kentucky by 
two officials of the experimental farm 
near Ottawa for the purpose of studying | 
the auction methods of selling tobacco. 


Japanese | Imports ; 
Of Wheat Increase 


Larger Shipments from Austra- 
lia Feature of February Trade. 


Imports of wheat into Japan in Feb- | 


were the largest of the current fiscal | 








grown in Canada. Ontario and Quebec; 
growers are able to find the market for) 
their output, but, owing to lack of closer | 
cooperation in placing their product on 
the market, they are failing to make! 
the industry sufficiently profitable. | 


Study of Wood Work | 
Machinery Planned! 


Relative Profitableness or 
Extravagance of Various 
Types to Be Determined. 


' 
| 

A study of the machinery in use by} 
the wood turning branch of the wood 
working industry will be undertaken by 
the Domestic Commerce Division to de- 
termine the relative profitableness or ex- | 
travagance in the use of various types 
of machines, the Department of Com- 
merce has just announced in a state- | 
ment which follows in full text: 

At the request of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wood Turners, Inc., and the 
Association of Manufacturers of Wood} 


Working Machinery, the division is 
undertaking a study of machinery used 
in the wood turning branch of the wood 
working industry. This is the second 
study in the division’s industrial equip- 
ment survey, ef which the Philadelphia 
knitted outerwear study is the first. A 
series of such studies is contemplated if 
there is demand for them from the re- 
spective industries. i 

The purposes of the present study are 
to determine the extent to which the 


more profitable machines are being used, 





|i. e., how many machines are still used | 


that are extravagant, as compared with | 


lruary, amounting to 3,673,000 bushels, | Some other machines that could perform | 


the same work under similar circum- ! 


ing California deciduous tree fruits is|to be performed and must not be arbi-| year, according to a cable from Consul|Stances. It is, therefore, a double study, 


now expected. Prospects in California, | trary. 
are, however, so irregular that the dam- | 
age to individual fruits has not yet been | 
| estimated. 

Potatoes: Reports on potatoes in 10 
, Southern States not including Virginia 
show an average condition of 76 com- 
a See oe | that labor associations are organized for 
promising from alan to Louisiana | the general purges of improving qr bet- 
ca in wekelt of anumaiien wile | tering the conditions and conserving the| 

“The ‘Crp Soaine ocd ae ited interests of its y-embers as wage earn- 
United States Department of Agricul- | &"* oo object Fe pe. Minn i a 
ture makes the following summary fi ee sneer tae rene 
reports and data furnished by crop cor- demned.” Collective bargaining between 
respondents, field statisticians, and co- | the on _, — a ail ap- 
aneratine State hoard: s) | parently provide or in e railway 

? & e boards (or department ) | labor act of 1926, which provides for 


of agriculture and agricultural colleges: ae ; : : 
ocr average Wintey s mediation and arbitration of disputes be- 
1919-1928: Wheat tween the railroads and their employes 
Dec. 1 5 ae but does not provide for compulsion. 
April 1 . 80.9 | Congress has not acted in this field of 
Dee. 1. 1928 84.4 | legislation except in an attempt to make 
April 1, 1927 84.5 86.4 | SOS AIA HOD Seer RP | 
= aac : ae it a criminal offense to discharge an 
April 1, 1928 | 68.8 79.3 | . : 
April 1, 1929 82.7 84.9 jemploye because of union membership, 
SOUTHERN STATES | which act was held unconstitutional, and 
Early | by the passage of the railway labor act 
Potatoes* Peaches | of 1926, The States may act in the, 
80.5 55.6 |absence of Federal legislation, and in! 
80.1 R3.5 th bs * f 7 ial legislati 
* 760 gz.3 | the absence of any special legislation 
sia "| eoncerning the employment of railroad | 
*Includes all potatoes for harvest before | workers the general law of the State} 
September 1 in 10 States. concerning contracts of employment con- | 
trols, 


Union Membership. 
Neither the Federal Government nor 
|any State can make it a criminal of-| 
|fense to discharge an employe because 
}of his membership in a_ union. 


Rye 
87.8 
85.2 
84.4 


Pasture | 
| 





Oats 
82.7 
70.4 
81.2 


April 1, 1927 
April 1, 1928 
| April 1, 1929 


Inspection Trip Started 
| Over Inland Waterways 


Hours of Labor. 
Prior to March 4, 1907, the several 
States of the Union had the power to! 
pass legislation regulating the hours of 


Kemper, at Tokyo, made public April 9 | 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The total imports from July 1 to! 


during the same period last year. 

Increased imports from Australia was 
a noticeable feature of the month’s 
trade. During February 1,089,000 
bushels were imported from that coun- 
try against 98,000 bushels during Jan- 
uary and 1,007,000 during the period 
July 1 to February 1. 

Imports from both United States and} 
Canada during February were below 
those during January. The imports from 
the United States were 433,000 bushels, 
bringing the total for the year to} 
2,750,000 bushels against 3,620,000; 
bushels during the same _ period last 
year. The imports from Canada were 
1.991,000 bushels, bringing the total 
since July 1 to 9,781,000 bushels against 
3,869,000 bushels during the same period 
last year. 

The prices of United States and Cana- 
dian wheat at Japanese mills on April 
1 were below those quoted on March 1. | 
United States western white, No. 2, was 
quoted at $1.67 per bushel against | 
$1.57 on March 1, 

The price of Australian wheat rose 
from $1.64 on March 1 to $1.65 on April 
1. Mill stocks of wheat on April 1 were 
above normal. 


of the types of machinery in use in wood | 
turning plants, and of the development ; 
and improvement of those types among | 
machinery manufacturers. | 

The study will include data on such} 


| The; March 1 from all countries were 16,- } points as will measure the profitableness | 
United States Supreme Court has said} 228,000 bushels against 9,838,000 bushels | of given types of machines of various 


ages under the same conditions, and soi 
determine the unnecessary expense in- | 
volved in continuing to use the machines | 
that may be considered uneconomical, | 
due to some improvement that lowers pro- | 
duction costs on that type of work. | 

Besides analyzing the work of the! 
machines, it is contemplated to secure | 
data on the number orginally installed 
in the expansion of the plant and those | 
that replaced other machines of the; 
same kind. If a replacement is involved, ! 
it will be ascertained whether each ma- 
chine’s predecessor was displaced be- | 
cause it was inadequate, extravagant, or | 
worn out. From these facts it is hoped | 
to deduce some measure of the economic 
life of a machine and the two factors | 
on which it depends, depreciation and | 
obsolescence. | 

The study is to be conducted in the} 
field and will be based on a questionnaire | 
which is now being tested out for its| 
adequacy to elicit the desired facts. Fol-, 
lowing a preliminary study of one or two | 
plants in the Middle West, selected wood- | 
turning plants in New Zealand will be. 
taken up for intensive analysis. : 


' 


under paragraph 372, as machines not 
specially provided for. (Protest No. 
319483-G-72235.) 


Contracts Let for Barges 
For Waterways Service 


Awards for the construction of 40 steel 
barges for the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration has just bee made by the Secre- 
tary of aWr, James W. Good. An an- 
nouncement by the department of Wa~ 
follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War authorized th 
awards on the bids for construction o ~ 
40 steel barges of the Inland Waterway 
Corporation to be made as follows: 

The American Barge Company, 
barges at $61,000 each; Riter Con) 
Manufacturing Company of Pittsburs 
11 barges at $61,000 each; Midland Bar 
barges at $61,000 each; Riter Conl 
$61,000 each. 

It is interesting to note that the bid 
ranged from $61,000 per barge t. 
$107,675 per barge. The bid of the 
Charleston Dry Dock was $107,675.44 per 
barge. The Lancaster Iron Works of 
Lancaster, Pa., $100,224 per barge. 
Gravel Construction Company of Pitts- 
burgh, $64,250 each for 20 barges or 
$65,250 each for 10 barges. Alabama 
Dry Dock and Steel Company bid 
$71,946 per barge. 


A Resplendent 
Record 


IN its career the Waldorf- 
Astoria has been the scene al- 
most continually of affairs of 
state, epoch-making social gath- 
erings . .. and has entertained 
guests distinguished in practi- 
cally every field of endeavor. 
Today ...when New York 
wants to “put its best foot fore- 
most” in the reception and 
entertainment of a personage or 
a group...the Waldorf-Astoria 
is always foremost in the minds 
of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 


The Bellevue-Stratford 


Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 


Boomer-Da Pont Properties Corporation 





Twenty Miles of Trackage The domestic flour market was weak | 


: ceived, and the policy of each wholesaler | labor of persons engaged in interstate | during March and the wholesale price | 
In Georgia to Be Abandoned 


in tenant ti ll See ;.| Investigation of the possibilities of an} 2 cee = eee S 7 * 

vais Suaeds Gat Se ee = - | inland waterway terminal at Greenville, | Commerce by _ as well as those en-| of flour declined from $1.73 per bag | 

vane Sees a= ; oe ae one Y| Miss. is to be made by the Chairman | &48°4, i" intrastate commerce. On that | on March 1 to $1.70 per bag on April 1. | 
Competitive conditions and their re-|°f the Inland Waterways Corporation = Congress pessed a law limiting the| The milling industry continued active 

sults in the experience of each whole-| during a trip through the South hegin- | eee oe eterna! cain Sure during Se mene, ne ° the Seen | 
x . Px DCE B . oie {ning April 10, t : ray | Ong ‘state commer y rail.| spring buying but a declining tone was 

saler will be inquired into, with partic-| Ming April he Department of War This act was amended on May 4, 1916. levident because of a weaker demand 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced, April 9, that Division 4 had 
approved a report and order in Finance 


Docket No. 7365 authorizing the Way- 
cross & Southern Railroad to abandon} 
as to interstate and foreign commerce 
its line of railroad in Ware County, Ga., 
extending from Hebardville to Hopkins, 
a distance of about 20 miles. 


Order to Divert Traffic 
In Flood Area Set Aside 


| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has vacated and set aside, effective from 
April 5, the service order entered March 
30 directing the Central of Georgia 
Railway, because of flood conditions, to 
forward traffic destined from, to or via 
Florala, Ala., and adjacent points via 
such routes as will expedite its move- 
ment and prevent congestion. 


Aircraft Exports in 1928 
Established New Record 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Furthermore, during 1928 the lower- 
powered surplus war engines constituted 
the bulk of exports, which might account 
for the decrease in average unit value. 

Along with the exports of United 
States airplanes, the production figures 
of aircraft-producing countries are of 
significance, even if not always com- 
parable some giving statistics of value 
only, some of quantity only, and some of 
both. The United States production of 
aircraft of all types for 1928 was con- 
servatively 4,600, whereas according to 
reliable estimates, France produced 1,- 
440; Italy, 475; Germany, 300; and 
Switzerland, 25. In 1927 the United 
Kiugdom produced approximately 204 
commercial airplanes. 

It is known that during 1927 France 
exported about $8,000,000 worth of air- 
planes, engines and supplies, with Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Brazil the leading markets, in order 
of importance; figures of unit exports 
from France in 1927 are not available. 
The United Kingdom’s exports of air- 
planes, seaplanes, and parts for 1927 
amounted to $5,292,540, and in 1928 to 
$7,434,700. 


ular reference to the effect on whole- 
salers of direct sales by mills to re- 
tailers, 7 

The organization and purchasing hab- 
its of wholesalers will be studied, the 
scurces for the bulk of their commodi- 
ties and for fill-ins, chief sources of in- 


formation on market conditions, extent! 


and cooperative 
Informa- 


of car-lot purchases, 
buying arrangements. if any. 


tion will also be sought on the furnish- | 


ing of dealer helps to retailers, the ex- 


tent to which manufacturers assist the | 


wholesaler’s sales efforts, and the type 
of manufacturer corporation which he 
would consider most helpful. 

Data to be obtained for each retail 
establishment covered in the Domestic 
Commerce Division’s dry goods distribu- 
tion study in the Gulf-Southwest area 
include information on its total trading 
area, the trade area for 75 per cent of 
its business, effect of changing trans- 
portation methods and steps taken to 
attract business from outside the imme- 
diate community. 

The number of selling and buying de- 
partments will be requested, as well as 
information on 
buyers, sources 


leased departments, 
of merchandise (gen- 


announced April 9. The announcement | 
follows in full text: 

Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, Chairman! 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, | 
left Washington April 8 for Greenville, 
Miss., where he will arrive on the morn- 
ing of April 10. While in Greenville} 
he will investigate, at the request of | 
the Mississippi representatives in Con-| 
| gress and of the Greenville citizens, the | 
possibility of the establishment of 
terminal at that place. 





proceed to New Orleans, on matters con- 
nected with the operations of the Inland 
Waterways Service, ‘where he will re-| 
main during April 11, 12, 13 and 14. On 
April 15 he will make inspections at| 
Mobile, Ala., in connection with the In- 
land Waterways activities of the War- 
rior River and from that city will pro-| 
ceed to Charleston, W. Va., arriving on| 
April 17. On that date he will observe 
the trial trip of the new powdered coal- | 
burning steamship “Dwight F. Davis.” 
He will return to Washington on 
April 18, | 


Standardized Wood Finish 


'eral and fill-ins) and buying habits, in- 
cluding order size. The relative propor- 
|tions of cash, charge, and installment 
sales and any recent change in these 
| proportions will be ascertained as will 
ithe basis of payment of employes and 
training given them. Data on returned 
|goods, percentage they represent of 
| gross sales, and reasons assigned for re- | 


For School Seats Proposed 

Manufacturers of wood finishes for 
school seating will hold a preliminary 
conference, April 12, in cooperation with | 
the Division of Simplified Practice, to 
|consider a simplification program for 
that industry, it has just been an- 


} turns will be sought, as will such man- 
agement data as céordination of bargain | 


| section and main store prices, and atti- 
tude towards branded goods. 


Advertising and sales promotien poli- 
cies are to be studied, including trend of 


jexpenditures for both, advertising media 


jand frequency, major sales events, regu- | 
of window 


}lar and special utilization 
displays, whether trade stamps or pre- 


miums are used, and method of handling 
Free services to customers 


|mail orders. 
by each store will also be listed, includ- 
‘ing delivery, alterations, interior dec- 
orating, personal shopping, and charge 


} privileges. 


nounced by the Department of Com- 
merce. Following is the statement in 
full text: 

The Division of Simplified Practice at | 
the request of J. W. McClinton, execu- | 
tive secretary of the National School | 
Supply Association, has issued invita- 
tions for a preliminary conference of 
manufacturers on April 12, at the head- 
|; quarters of the National School Supply 
Association, Midland Building, Chicago, 
to consider a simplification program of 
wood finishes for school seating. 

George Schuster, of the Division of 
| Simplified Practice, is cooperating with 
the association in the preparation of the 
| proposed program. 





Congress having acted on the subject 
of limiting the hours of labor of certain! 
employes engaged in interstate com- 
merce by rail, the power of the States | 
to regulate the hours of labor of these 
employes has ceased to exist. On Sep- 
tember 3, 5, 1916, the act of Congress 
known as the Adamson Law, making 
eight hours the standard of a day’s work 
for the purpose of computing the wages | 


From Greenville, General Ashburn will} ~~ 


The American Railway Association has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission a motion for a postponement of 
the effective date of the Commission’s 
recent order requiring the equipment of | 
locomotives with mechanically-operated 
firedoors. The railroads seek an exten- 
sion of time from April 1, 1929, to Au- 
gust 1, 1929, as to locomotives in serv- 
ice, staling that they find it impossible 
to comply with the order in the time! 
now specified. 


ee COLUMBIA 
rooms GAS & ELECTRIC 
ai CORPORATION 
April 5, 1929. 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
Series A 
No. 10, $1.50 per share 
New Common Stock (no par value) 
Ne. 10, 50¢ per share 
Both dividends are payable on May 15, 
1929, to shareholders of record at the close 

of business April 20, 1929, 
Holders of certificates for old Common 
Stock, still outstanding at the record date, 
will receive the equivalent dividend but 
only after such certincates have been sur- 
rendered for exchange. Any scrip certif- 
cates for half shares, outstanding at the 
record date or issued in later exchanges, 
carry the proportionate share of such divi- 
dend until surrendered for exchange into 
new shares in accordance with their terms. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Vice-President & Secretary 


from China. 





JUST 17 DAYS 


Sail Saturday—spend the week- 
end at sea. Four days in London 
and Paris. Only about two 
weeks away from your desk. 


Sail on the Majestic, the world’s 
largest ship, or the popular 
Olympic. Or if time is less prese- 
ing, the Homeric, Relgenland, 
Minnewaska, or Minnetonka. 


On board are public stenogra- 
phers, quiet conference rooms 
and the ship's radio to keep 
you in touch with your office 
and the market. Frequent sailinge 


WHITE STAR LIN 
TRAN/PORE 


RED JTAR LINE - ATLANTIC LINE 


ARVERMATIONAR MERCApTIRR cOomeany: 


Gi 


wanine 





KR. M. Hicks, Mgr., 1419 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, 
dD. C., or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


THERE 
IS NO OTHER TIRE 
LIKE IT 


The new Dual-Balloon principle alone has been 
successful in combining greater mileage with 
regular balloon low-pressure —and with this 
low-pressure there is the extra advantage of the 
longer wearing, non-skid tread which will ¢ 

you through season after season of safety and 
assurance. ~ ~ In this day ofspeedy stop-and-go 
traffic a more effective and permanent non- 


skid is essential. The tire that will not wear 
prematurely “bald” holds every assurance of 
security for many seasons to come. On all roads 
you want trouble-free travel, without the annoy- 
ance ofa moment's attention to the tires, without 
the tension of tire worry —the new experience 


of never havin 


a puncture or a moment’s 


delay because of your rubber. ~ ~ Whatever 
rticular feature you most desire you can take 
in full measure from the Dual-Balloon. 


*GENERAL 
Dual-Ballioon 3 


= goes a long way to make friends 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Banking 


Export Guarantee 


‘System of Belgium 
Said to Aid Trade 


Losses Declared to Be Small 
Under Plan of Govern- 
ment Insurance 


Of Sales. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the commission with complete details of 
the business involved, including the credit 
conditions imposed or security offered, 
end explain why government guaranty is 
necessary. The importer ordinarily is 
required to pay a minimum of 10 per 
cent of the invoice in cash and furnish | 
security for the balance. 

The exporter must stand responsible 
for 25 per cent, his banker for 20 per 
cent, and the Government for a maxi- 
mum of 55 per cent. Naturally, the com- 
mission investigates the transactions | 
carefully in order to avoid participating | 
in guaranties involving an undue risk. 
The State’s commission originally was | 
cne-half per mile on the amount guar- 
anteed; but by a decree of November 
24, 1926, this rate was raised to 2 per} 
mille. 

The sales guaranteed since inaugura- | 
tion of the plan amounted to 392,312,981 | 
francs at theend of 1927—a period of 
six years. The government’s share in| 
‘he guaranties amounted to 192,166,- | 

24 francs with 97,565,356 still outstand- 

yg on December 31, 1927. Totals of the 
erations from 1922 to 1927, inclusive, | 

‘e shown in the following compilation: 


[Continued f 


he has chiefly, if not exclusively, in mind 
the problems presented in organizing 
and devising methods for the perform- 
ance of the institutional activities; or, 
to state this in another way, the broad 
problem of the organization and con- 
| duct of the Government as an institution. 
The position is rightly taken tHat, unless 
| this problem is satisfactorily solved, the 
| whole basis for an efficient conduct of 
| functional activities is lacking; and that, 
if it is satisfactorily solved, the essential 
feundation is laid upon which to build 
an organization and methods of proce- 
dure for their performance. To this 
problem is usually given the designation 
ot general administration. 

In the second place, these two classes 
of activities differ, not only in respect 
te the purposes for which they are per- 
formed, but also in their fundamental 
character. Functional activities are spe- 
cial and technical, and are different for 
each kind of service. Institutional ac- 
tivities, on the other hand, are similar, 
if not identical, in character for all serv- 
ices. It is important, therefore, that, as 
far as is practicable, they should be per- 
formed in a uniform or standardized 
manner. This is desirable, not only in 
the interest of economy and efficiency, 
but also in order that the operations of 
the several services may be compared 
one with another and consolidated show- 
ings of operations be made. 
Franes | it desirable that there should be uniform- 
1.798.486 | ity in respect to the keeping and stating 
40,296,033 | Of accounts. 
74,181,279 Thirdly, as the result of this similar- 
39,151,292 ity in character of the institutional 
aun sae aes activities throughout the Government, 
debs and the desirability that they should be 
372,313,001 | performed in a uniform manner, it is 








2—3 transactions 
3—8 transactions 
4—18 transactions 
#—27 transactions 
6—21 transactions 
u7—19 transactions 


.otal 


, The foregoing enumeration indicates|found advantageous, in many cases, to | 


tne marked increase in the value of guar-|entrust their performance to specially 
anteed sales during 1927, largely inci-| created central services, that will act for 
dent to railway orders from the Greek] all the operating functional units, or at 


effect on the 1928 total. Complete re-|the methods that shall be followed by 
ports for last year have not yet been|the special units having these activities 
published. in charge. 

Further Increase Recorded. Special Relations of the President to 

The amount of guaranteed transac-|the Central Institutional Services. In 

tions between January 1 and December| many respects this distinction between 
15, 1928, however, showed a further in-| the functional services, on the one hand, 
crease over the 1927 figure—to 211,-|and the institutional services, and espe- 
028,633 francs—with the government’s| cially those exercising a general juris- 
share of the guaranties amounting to] diction in respect to the Government as 
109,081,425 francs. Since 1921, there-|a whole, on the other, finds its greatest 
fowe, the total of guaranteed export busi-| importance in the relations that exist, or 
ness has reached about 583,000,000| should exist, between the latter and the 
francs; and it is stated that other trans-| President as the responsible head of the 
actions already approved, but for which | administration. 

ses y shed, 
decreases have not yet been published Expanded Peas 


will bring the amount to 601,000,000 
francs. oe For President Urged 
The chief commodity in the export F h ieee . dleaiads i 
guaranties has been railway material. rom the political standpoint, the 
Of the transactions up to December 15,| ™0St significant feature of the modern 
1928, railway rolling stock constituted 50| movement for efficiency in government 
per cent and fixed material 30 per cent;|i8the increasing recognition that such 
textile machinery and material, 11 per| ficiency can only be secured by making 
} the chief executive, in fact as well as in 


Especially is | 
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Sales Insurance 


Plan for Centralized Administration 
| Of Federal Agencies Given to President 


Proposal Is Submitted by Director of Institute of Govern- 
ment Research; Efficient Control Sought. 


rom Page 1.] 


ties that must be performed in order 
that such Government may function as 
an institution. Only in a secondary way 
is it a part of his duties to direct, super- 
vise or control the performance of the 
purely technical or functional activities 
of the several services included in such 
organization, 

This change that has taken place in re- 
spect to the character of the Office of 
President, while it is one wholly to be 
welcomed, raises in an acute form the 
question of the means that shall be pro- 
vided through which the President may 
effectively discharge these enlarged re- 
sponsibilities. Manifestly, he cannot act 
directly. If he is efficiently to perform 
his duties as general manager of the 
business corporation he must be pro- 
vided with an agency, or agencies, which 
will do all the preliminary work of as- 
sembling and stating the facts and draft- 
ing proposals for action, to the end tha 
the President himself will be called upon 
merely to formulate general policies and 
make important decisions, and will sub- 
sequently attend to the details of seeing 
that these policies and decisions are put 
into effect. 


Eleven Central 


Agencies Functioning 
Existing Central Institutional Services. 
Examination shows that there are in 





ing central agencies for the performance 
lof the institutional activities of the na- 
tional government: 

1. Bureau of the Budget, Treasury De- 
partment; 2. Bureau of Efficiency; 3. 
Civil Service Commission; 4. Personnel 
Classification Board; 5. General Supply 
|Committee, Treasury Department; 6. 
Public Buildings Commission; 7. Govern- 
ment Printing Office; 8. Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving, Treasury Depart- 


ment; 10. Veterans’ Bureau; 11. Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission. 
Defects of This System: Unnecessary 
Number of Independent Establishments 
and Attachment of Services to_Depart- 
ments With Whose Primary Function 
They Have Nothing to Do. This situation 
is unsatisfactory from a number of stand- 
\points. In the first place, it represents 
lone of the most serious defects in the 
general scheme of organization of the ad- 
ministrative branch. There is now gen- 
eral agreement that, as far as is practi- 
leable, all purely administrative services 
should be grouped as subordinate units 
of a department and the number of so- 
called independent establishments be re- 
| duced to a minimum, and that the depart- 
ments that are maintained should be as 
|far as possible unificational in character 
/in the sense that each will include only 
those services having to do directly with 
the performance of the major function 
for the performance of which it has been 
created. Inspection shows that no less 





existence at the present time the follow- | 


: or at! ment; 9. Pension Office, Interior Depart- | 
Government, which continued to have an| least exercise the power of prescribing | 


| 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, April 9.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
| In pursuance of the provision of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
| purpose of the assessment and collection 
eof duties upon merchandise imported into 
| the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 


rencies are as shown below: 
Country 

| Austria (schilling) 

| Belgium (belga) 

| Bulgaria (lev) 

| Czechoslovakia (krone) 

|Denmark (krone) 

| England (pound) 

| Finland (markka) 

| France (franc) 

| Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 

| Hungary (pengo) . 

| Italy (lira) ‘ 

| Netherlands (guilder) 

| Norway (krone) . 

| Poland (zloty) 

| Portugal (escudo) 

| Rumania (leu) 

| Spain (peseta) 

| Sweden (krona) 

| Switzerland (franc) 

| Yugoslavia (dinar) 

; Hongkong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

| China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) . 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) .. ag 

| Singapore (dollar) 

| Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

| Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

| Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


73 
5 


5 





14.04 
13.88 
2.959 
26.653 
485.3632 
2.5153 
3.9073 


40.1207 
26.6648 


4.4640 
.5958 
14.8926 
26.6987 
19.2503 
1.7557 
48.7446 
61.3925 
44.3750 
44.2500 
44.5241 
55.9583 
99.3184 


48.2133 


12.0744 


96.3900 
56.0000 





ters should be elsewhere located, and the 
transfer of the Pension Bureau, with its 
subordinate division for the administra- 


| 


proposed service of general administra- 
tion will help that proposition that much. 


Common Direction Will 


Eliminate Duplication 


In the second place, bringing these 
agencies under a common direction wiil 


effectively coordinated, but that duplica- 
tion will be eliminated and the total 
number of agencies reduced. Especially, 
can concentration be effected in respect 
to agencies and activities having to do 
| with matters of personnel, the investiga- 
tion of the organization and methods of 
procedure of the operation services, now 
a function of both the Bureau _of the 
Budget and the Bureau of Efficiency, 
and, possibly, in respect to the allotment 
and pension systems for war veterans. 
This will certainly result in increased 
efficiency and may be productive of sub- 
stantial economies in the expenditure of 
funds. 

Finally, a situation will be brought 
about where the President will be pro- 
vided with a single officer to whom he 
may look for aid and service in respect to 





cent; and miscellaneous, 9 per cent. By, 
classes, the totals of guaranteed transac- 
tions from 1921 to December 15, 1928, are 
as follows: 

Railway rolling stock 
Railway fixed material 
Textile industry 
Other... :’. 


292,882,954 
174,996,542 
66,240,289 
49,221,830 


583,341,615 
As already mentioned, railway equip- 
ment for Greece has been an important 
item in the totals. Sales of similar 
equipment to South America have ac- 
counted for considerable amounts. In 
the case of textile material the coopera- 
‘ive society, La Textile, has been granted 
ministerial decisions according guaranty 
on sales totaling over <0,000,000 francs. 
Actual losses on credits guaranteed by 
the government have been comparatively 
few. During 1927, a firm in Estonia, 
because of bankruptcy, was unable to 
pay completely a credit of 198,498 francs 
which the government had guaranteed 
However, 116,549 frances were paid; and 
settlement for a considerable portion of 
the balance was obtained by regaining 
pert of the merchandise which had been 
sold. 


Investment Companies 
In Europe to Cooperate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ember of the group reserves the right 

‘ accept or reject the offer. 

The separate companies are thus en- 

rled to partiejpate in offerings in other 

untries witha better opportunity of 
udging their values than would be the 

se if they acted independently. The 
. an does not contemplate any invest- 
ment by the individual companies in the 
securities issued by other mémbers of 
the group. 

Another phase of this international 
cooperation among investment trusts, 
wilich is illustrative of the present trend, 
was given public expression at the re- 
erent annual meeting of the Schweizer- 
‘che Bank fur Kapitalanlagen of 

‘rich, The chairman stated that his 

yapany was interested primarily in in- 

ttments in France, Italy, and the 

‘ited States, and that prominent finan- 

vs in those countries would be added 

{the board, although the exact char- 

@r of their participation had not yet 

n formulated, 

enerally speaking, the investment 

ts that wish to spread their risk by 
brd*dening their investment field are 
seeking the active participation of 
fore.gn, and especially American, ad- 
visers. 


Yecision on Recovery 


Of Bank Tax Undisturbed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
nm upon those securities which, with 
terest, were exempt from taxation. 
e Collector of Taxes for the District 
Columbia threatened to distrain the 
»perty of the bank if the tax was not 
id in full, and in the face of this dis- 
aint the bank paid the full sum and 
ought this suit to recover. 
The judgment of the Supreme Court 
‘ the District of Columbia holding that 
ie District was without power to in- 
nde this interest in the computation of 
tax, was affirmed by the Court of 
.ppeals of the District of Columbia. By 
‘enying this petition for a writ of certi- 
rari, the Supreme Court of the United 
tates, has affirmed the decision of both 
e Supreme Court of the District of 
olumbia and the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. 


name, the. head of the administration. 
In the case of the National Government, 
this principle has found its chief expres- 
sion in the enactment of the budget and 
accounting act of 1921. Though this act 
had chiefly in view the concentration in 
the hands of the President of sole re- 
sponsibility for the formulation of the 
financial and work program of the Gov- 
ernment for consideration by Congress, 
it soon became apparent that, if the 
President is effectively to discharge this 
duty, he must assume the collateral 
duties of seeing that the funds that are 
granted are economically expended; and 
that, to this end, the services having 
their expenditure shall be properly or- 
ganized, both as regards their internal 
structure and their grouping, or rela- 
tions to each other, and make use of the 
most efficient methods of business 
procedure, 

These supplementary obligations the 
President has in fact largely assumed, 
with the result that today the President 
is in a very real sense the responsible 
head of the administration. As such, 
his duties are strictly analogous to those 
of the general manager of the ordinary 
business corporation; that is, those of 
general direction, supervision and con- 
| trol over the organization of the Gov- 
| ernment as an institution and the activi- 


| 


Changes in Status 
—of — 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
in the week ending April 6 were an- 
nounced April 9 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 

Application to organize 
title requested. 

The plaza National Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo.; capital $300,000; correspondent, J. 
W. Reinholdt, Jr., St. Louis, Mo, 

Charters issued: 

The Edgecombe National Bank of Tar- 
boro, N. C.; capital, $50,000; president, W. 
G. Clark; cashier, W. H. Dalmer. 

The City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Niles, Mich.; capital, $150,000; 
conversion of The Niles City Bank of 
Niles, Mich. President, Frank M. Bran- 
don; cashier, Thomas C. Hance. 

The First National Bank of Soldiers 
Grove; Wisc.; capital, $25,000, Conversion 
of The Citizens State Bank, Soldiers Grove, 
Wis. Presidest, O. H. Larson; cashier, C. 
J. Niedfeldt, 

Change of title: 





received with 


The Citizens’ National Bank of Waynes- | 


boro, Pa. to “Citizens Nationai Bank & 
Trust Company of Waynesboro.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Security National Bank of Alexan- 
dria, S. Dak.; capital, $30,000; effective 
March 19, 1929. Liquidation agent, W. 8S. 
Hill, Alexandria, S. Dak. Absorbed by 
First National Bank in Alexandria, §. 
Dak. 

The First National Bank of Fullertort, 
N. Dak.; capital, $25,000; effective March 
14, 1929. Liquidation agent, F. D. Me- 
Cartney, Oakes, N. Dak. Absorbed by 
Farmers State Bank of Fullerton, N. Dak. 
_ The Bushwick National Bank of New 
York, N. Y.; capital, $200,000; effective 
April 1, 1929. Liquidation agent Globe 
Exchange Bank, Brooklyn, New York, N. 
Y. Absorbed by Globe Exchange Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York, N. Y. 

The First National Bank of Kosse, 
Texas; capital, $50,000; effective March 
27, 1929. Liquidation agent, C. O. Robert- 
son, Kosse, Texas. Succeeded by ‘The 
Kosse National Bank, of Kosse, Texas. 

_ National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, N. Y.; capital, $25,000,000; effective 
3 p. m. April 5, 1929, Liquidation agent, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
N. Y. Absorbed by Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, N. Y. The liquidating bank 
has one branch, 


| than seven of these agencies now have] the performance of his duties as general 
the status of independent establishments | manager of the business corporation, In 
and that the remaining four are located|the same way that he now has, in the 
in departments with whose primary|members of his Cabinet, single officers, 
function they have nothing to do. One|through whom he acts in respect to his 
of these agencies, the Public Buildings] responsibilities for the conduct of foreign 
Commission, moreover, has the illogical] affairs, the enforcement of Federal law, 
status of being attached to the legislative | the conduct of the fiscal affairs of the na- 


branch, or at least being manned in part, 
and more or less dominated, by represen- 
tatives of this branch. 


Central Direction 
And Control Lacking 


Violation of the Principle of Grouping 

and Bringing Under a Unified Control 
Services Having the Same General Func- 
tion. Secondly, the existence of these 
11 agencies, each operating independ- 
ently of the others, does violence to 
the principle that all agencies having 
the same general function, in this case 
that of ministering to the institutional 
needs of the Government, should be 
brought under a central direction and 
control. The absence of such central di- 
rection and control means that there is a 
lack of coordination between the work 
of these several agencies, that, to a cer- 
tain extent, there is a duplication of or- 
ganization and functions and a corre- 
sponding failure to secure a definite lo- 
cation of responsibility. Both the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Bureau of 
Efficiency, for example, have the general 
|function of investigating the organiza- 
| tion and business procedure of the oper- 
| ating units and recommending action 
| having for its purpose the putting of 
|such organization and procedure upon 
{a more efficient basis. Again, the gen- 
|eral task of determining the conditions 
that should govern the recruitment, 
classification, compensation, promotion, 
etc., of personnel, instead of being con- 
centrated in a single service, is scat- 
tered among at least three agencies, the 
| Civil Service Commission, the Personnel 
Classification Board, and the Bureau of 
Efficiency, while the Bureau of the 
Budget is concerned with the number of 
employes of each grade that should be 
had by the several operating units and 
participates in the work of the Personnel 
Classification Board. 
_ Difficulty of the President in Discharg- 
ing His Duties as the Responsible Head 
of the Administration. Thirdly, and in 
some respects most important of all, this 
scattering of agencies for the perform- 
ance of the institutional activities of the 
Government greatly complicates, and 
renders more difficult, the discharge by 
| the President of his duties as responsible 
head of the administration. 

Correction of These Defects Through 
the Grouping of These Services ina 
single Service of General Administration. 
All three of these defects can be cor- 
rected by the adoption of the policy here 
| recommended of bringing together these 
| scattered agencies into a single unified 
| service of general administration. At a 
| Stroke, the number of independent es- 
| tablishments will be diminished by seven. 
| At the same time, the Treasury Depart- 
{ment will be relieved of three services 
having no direct relations to the per- 
formance of its prime function, that of 
the administration of the revenue and 
|currency system of the country and the 
custody of the public funds, and the In- 
terior Department of a service having 
no working relations with its other serv- 
ices. This latter. accomplishment is of 
| special importance in view of the pro- 
| posal, now strongly supported, of con- 
verting the Department of the Interior 
|into a Department of Public Works and 
Public Domain. If this is done, the serv- 
ices now attached to the Department of 
the Interior which have nothing’to do 
with engineering and construction mat- 


” 








tion and the like. 

Desirability that action at the start 
shall be conservative. It is one thing 
to be convinced of the soundness of a 
general policy and another to reach a 
conclusion regarding the immediate 
steps to be taken in putting this policy 
into execution. One method of procedure 
would be that of abolishing all of the 
agencies that have been enumerated and 
creating in their place an entirely new 
organization to take over all of their 
functions. Though such action is in 
some respects the most direct and 
simplest method, an attempt to take it 
would raise many questions of detail not 


[Continued from-Page 1.] | 


borrowings to new high levels caused an | to 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur-| advance to 20 per cent, the highest call ; 
| loan rate since February 1920. 


5|;to higher levels. An insufficient invest- 
.7207 | ment demand to absorb the supply of new 
9| paper +t the rates prevailing at the be- 
0\ ginning of the month, and the difficulty 


| 
| 


| 
| 


23.7121 | lios, Were -reflected in a net increase in 
1.2921 | rates on bankers acceptances of 4 per 
17.4221 | cent. 


5.2296 | 


11.1902 | 


36.3354 | 


100.0000 | 


95,5497 | 


11.7390 | 


99.7825 | 


|tion of the retirement system for the | 
civil employes of the Government to the | 


not only ensure that they will be more | 


easy of solution and would provoke such | 


opposition as would probably jeopardize 
the entire undertaking. Due to these 
considerations, the desirable method is 
believed to be one where first action 
should be restricted to taking only the 
essential action required to put the prop- 
osition in the way of execution. This 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 


Show Increase on April 4! 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on April 4 | 
totaled 167,000,000 taels, says a radio- | 
gram to the Department of Commerce | 
The statement 


from its Shanghai Office. 
follows in full text: 

Of this amount 73,400,000 taels were 
held in native banks. The figures for 
the previous week were 162,200,000 teals 
and 74,000,000 taels respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
78,000,000 taels, which represents an in- 
crease of 900,000 taels since March 21. 
The total number of Chinese silver 
dollars was 124,000,000, showing an in- 
crease of 5,000,000 since March 21. 


| April Investments || 


Our current list contains a 
group of sound investment 
bonds yielding up to 7.15% 
and attractive stocks yield- 
ing up to 6.25%. A copy 
will be sent on request, 


Ask for folder USA 10. 
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Brokers’ Loans 


‘Decline in Bank Deposits Is Ascribed 
To Diversion of Funds to Brokers’ Loans: 


‘Federal Reserve Bank of New York Says High Rates for | 
Call Money Have Attracted Investment. 


following a renewed increase in brokers’; been principally in direct loans to cus- | 
mers and very little in loans to brokers. | 
An active demand for short-term | 
{credit to finance agriculture and busi-/| 
}ness has been reflected during the past} 
two months in a substantial increase in! 
the loans other than security loans made | 
\ by reporting member banks to their cus- 
itomers. The increase since the end of | 
| January has amounted to $226,000,000, | 
an increase nearly as large as that which | 
{occurred in the corresponding period last | 
year and considerably larger than that | 
of previous years. Banks in the Second 
| District increased loans of this type! 
| $190,000.000 between January 30 and| 
{March 20, and smaller increases occurred | 
in most of the other districts. 


Commercial rates continued to move 


experienced by dealers in obtaining the 
funds with which to carry their portfo- 


There was also a gradual upward re- 
visioin of commercial papers rates, the 
net effect of which was a general advance 
of % per cent. Rates charged on com- | 
mercial loans directly to customers by | 
leading New York City banks were also | 
advanced %4 per cent in several instances. 


Dollar Acceptances 
Higher Than Year Ago 


During March, bill maturities from | 
{the Reserve System’s portfolio exceeded 
new purchases by about $120,000,000, fol- | 
lowed a somewhat smaller reduction in 
February, and at the end of March the 
System’s portfolio of purchased bills | 
; was over $135,000,000 smaller than a 
| year ago, 
The American Acceptance Council sur- 
|vey of the volume of dollar acceptances 
outstanding in this country shows that 
the total on February 28 was $1,228,000,- 
000, a decrease of $51,000,000 from the 
figure for the end of January. Not-! 
withstanding this decrease, the volume | 
was $172,000,000 higher than a year ago. 
Open market commercial paper rates | 
‘advanced further during March from a} 
lrange of 5%4-5%4 per cent at the begin- | 
: ‘ ning of the month to 5%-6 per cent at the| 
similar to that of time deposits. There|close. The offering of the higher rates | 
was some liquidation during the latter for prime material, which became gen- 
half of last year, and investments of | eral shortly after the middle of the 
banks in this district and elsewhere have month, resulted, however, in no appre- 
shown a renewed decline during the past | ciable increase in the bank investment| 
two months until ee to the | demand for paper. In view of the Ree 
new issue of Treasury €ertificates on | ited interest evidenced in dealers’ offer- 


March 15 caused a temporary rise in| ings by the banks throughout the coun- 
security holdings. f try, leading commercial paper houses! 
On March 20 the investments of re; | were not anxious to acquire additional! 
porting banks in the Second District | supplies of new paper from industrial 
were $58,000,000 smaller than a year; and mercantile concerns. 
previous, and in other districts were! Reports received by this bank from’ 
$119,000,000 smaller, Holdings of |93 commercial paper firms indicate that! 
United States Government securities ' the outstandings of paper increased 1! 
were somewhat larger than a year ago, per cent further during February, and| 


| while holdings of other securities were | at the end of that month totaled $411,- 


B 7 ; _ |000,000. As compared with a year ago,| 

This absence of increase in bank in-/the amount of financing being transacted 
vestments has been an important adverse through the commercial paper market! 
influence upon the bond market. is 27% per cent smaller. 


Commercial Credit Since the discount rate of the Fed- 


i eral Reserve Bank of New York was} 
Requirements Outlined last raised on July 13, 1928, 16 central 


Loans on securities made by banks in| banks have changed their official rates,| 
this district have shown irregular fluc- | 12 revising them upward and four down-| 
tuations but little net change since the | Ward. In the latter category are Bul- 
liquidation of temporary year-end bor- | %@ria and Greece, which were encour-| 
rowings in the first half of January, | aged to take this step by the success of| 
but security loans of reporting banks in ‘their respeetive stabilization programs, 
other districts have shown a gradual|Germany, where funds had for some 
but steady increase and are now more | time been abundant, and Chile where the| 
than $250,000,000 larger than at the be-/| central bank discount business was be- 
ginning of the year. The increase has|ing transferred from the trading com-' 


‘Decline in Deposits 
Ascribed to Call Loans 


Accompanying the rapid increase in | 
brokers loans for “others,” the accumu- | 
lation of time deposits in weekly report- 
ing memberbanks, which had been pro- 
ceeding steadily and rapidy for several 
years, has ceased entirely for nearly a 
year. While the precise source of funds 
placed in the call loan market by “other 
lenders” is not known, it appears not | 
unlikely that the high rates offered for | 
call loans during the past year have 
attracted funds that would otherwise 
have been placed in time deposits in 
member banks. 


The tendency in the security holdings 
of reporting banks has been somewhat 








| 
i 








cards has always been a weak spot in 
practice. But until the development 
National Posting Machines, there has been 
way to record entries. 


window which represents one of the really 
steps in banking methods. 


and to the teller to know that every entry 
exactly the same in all three places. 


much that hundreds of banks have 
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Finance 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


April 6. 
Made Public April 9, 1929. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts .....-. 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,950,856.15 
1,626,582.01 


1,889,959.54 
2,005,666.17 


7,473,063.87 
409,285,383.71 


416,758,447.58 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of trust 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day... 


Total 


$10,760,539.41. 
575,056.07: 
612,554.24 
80,564.65 
216,058.68 
48,961.04. 
177,613.10 


382,761.88 


retirement 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt ex- , 
penditures 


12,421,991.71 


1,021,536.45 
403,314,919.42 


416,758,447.58 
The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 


; and expenditures for the month and for 


the year, are published each Monday. 


\ 


munity to the member banks. The cen- 
tral banks which have increased their 
rates in this period are: Austria, Eng- 
land, Finland, Hungary, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Spain, and Sweden, in Europe; 
India and Java, in the Far East; and 
Colombia and Peru, in South America. 
There is no doubt that in every case 
the reason for the increased rate can 
be traced directly or indirectly to the 
influence of higher money rates in New 
York, especially the high call loan rates. 


During the month just ended, central 
bank rates were increased as follows: 

Bank of Italy, from 6 to 7 per cent 
on March 14, the last prior change hav- 
ing been an increase of 4% per cent or 
Janary 7, 1929. The new rate is the 
result of stringency in the money mar- 
ket following upon a necessary contrac- 
tion in circulation and deposits, due to 
the gradual reduction of the bank’s re- 
serve assets. The Netherlands Bank 
rate went up 1 per cent to 5% per cent 
on March 25, the earlier rate having 
been in force since October 13, 1927, 
The statements of this bank have 
recently shown a heavy increase in the, 
bill portfolio, and a loss of foreign assets 
consequent upon the pressure upon 
guilder exchange in New York and Lon- 
don. The Reserve Bank of Peru in- 
creased its rate, which had been 6 per 
cent since May 17, 1928, to 7 per cent 
on March 6; and the Bank of the Re- 
public of Colombia raised its rate to 8 
ner cent on March 18 from 7 per cent, 


where it had stood since May 15, 1924. 


Here at the window 


one of banking’s major changes 


has taken place 


Pen and ink posting of savings passbooks and ledger 


banking 
of the 
no other 


This machine has brought a change to the teller’s 


forward 


It prints three records 
of every transaction at one operation, on the pass- 
book, on the ledger card and on the journal sheet. 


It means something to the depositor, to the bank 


must be 


It means so 


installed 


National Posting Machines to gain this protection. 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Product of The National Cash Register Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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On New York Car Lines Held to Be Void 





Order Is Reversed 
By Stpreme Court 


Statutory Tribunal of Three 
Judges Found to Have 
Exceeded Authority. 


JoHN F. GitcHrist, LEON G. GOoDLEY, 
AND CHARLES C. Lockwoop, CONSTI- 
TUT§NG THE TRANSIT COMMISSION, ETC., 
ET AL., APPELLANTS, V. INTERBOROUGH 
Rapin TRANSIT COMPANY AND MAN- 
HATTAN RAILROAD COMPANY. No. 159. 
SupREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The order of the District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, 
sitting as a statutory three-judge court, 
granting an interlocutory injunction to 
restrain the Transit Commission and the 

ity of New York from requiring, or 

ttempting to enforce, further accept- 
ance by the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company of a five-cent fare over the 
subway and elevated lines of New York 
City and from seeking to prevent a 
charge of seven cents was held by the 
Supreme Court herein to be improvident 
and beyond the proper discretion of the 
lower court. 

The Supreme Court reversed the order 
of the District Court and remanded the 
cause involving the rate of fare of sub- 
way and elevated lines to the lower court 
for proceedings in conformity with its 
opinion. 

In the opinion of the Court, delivered 
by Mr. Justice Reynolds, from which 
three justices dissented, it was stated 
that in view of the size of the record, 
the complexity of the contracts between 
the City and the Interborough, the in- 
tricacy of the statutes involved, and the 
lack of any authoritative decision of the 
Supreme Court or any court of New 
York upon the issues, it was improper 
for the lower court to restrain the ap- 
pellants, and in effect to decide the 
Transit Commission had taken, or was 
about to take, improper action, and that 
the five-cent fare was so low as to be 
confiscatory while a seven-cent fare was 
reasonable, upon affidavits submitted to 
the court for the purpose of deciding 
the application for an interlocutory in- 
junction. 

Previous to the order, it was_ said, 
there had been abundant opportunity to 
test the points of law involved, and the 
Transit Commission at the time intended 
to test in the State courts the issue of 
its jurisdiction to change the rate of 
fare in light of the contract provision 
for a five-cent charge. This purpose, 
it was held, should not be thwarted by 
an injunction. 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland and Mr. Justice Butler dis- 
jented without opinion from the majority 
Jecision. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
een by Mr. 
ollows: 

This direct appeal is from an order of 
May 10, 1928, by the District Court, 
Southern District of New York, three 
judges sitting, which authorized an in- 
terlocutory injunction to restrain appel- 
lants—the Transit Commission and New 
York City—from requiring, or ‘attempt- 
ing to enforce, further acceptance by the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company of 
a five-cent fare over the lines operatéd 
by it and from seeking to prevent a 
charge of seven cents. This Court stayed 
the order pending further hearing. The 
cause has been twice orally argued be- 
fore us and helpful briefs are on file. 


Five-Cent Fare Declared 


To Be Noncompensatory 

In support of the action below appel- 
lees maintain:—The five-cent fare origi- 
nally stipulated and long observed had be- 
come noncompensatory. 





Justice McReynolds, | 


Although speci- | 
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Public Utilities 


Injunction to Permit Seven-cent Fare 
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rapid and cheap transportation for its 
residents and the crowds of outsiders 
who travel] therein daily for business or 
pleasure. See Sun Publishing Assn. v. 
The Mayor, 152 N. Y. 257, 273. 

Prior to 1903, under franchises dat- 
ing from 1875, the Manhattan Railway. 
or its predecessors, constructed, owned 
and operated the four original elevated 
railway lines extending northward from 
South Ferry along Second, Third, Sixth 
and Ninth Avenues. All these were 
leased by the Interborough Company in 
1903 and now constitute the oldest part 
of its system. Long before and ever 
since 1913 they have charged five cents 
per passenger and from this the lessee 
for many years derived substantial net 
profits. During 1910 and 1911 the aver- 
age was $1,589,348. “ 

The Subway first constructed begins at 
City Hall, Manhattan, and— extends 
northward to 96th  street—six miles 
(note No. 1). From the latter point two 
branches diverge; one continues north 
across Harlem River to 230th Street, in 
The Bronx—seven miles; the other 
(West Farms Branch) runs northeast 
and under Harlem River to 182nd Street 
at Bronx Park—seven miles. These lines 
were constructed for the city, became 
its property and were let to the Inter- 
borough’s assignor under “Contract No. 
1,” executed February 21, 1900 (note No. 
2), and authorized by the Rapid Transit 
Act of 1891 as amended. 

This contract—an elaborate instrument 
of 125 printed pages—provided with 
great detail that the lessee should equip 
and thereafter operate the road at its 
own expense under direction of the Board 
of Rapid Transit Railroad Commission- 
ers; and further undertook to secure un- 
interrupted service. Among other things 
it declared— 


“The Contractor (Interborough’s as- | 


signor) shall during the term of the 
lease be entitled to charge for a single 
fare upon the Railroad the sum of five 
cents, but not more. The contractor 
may provide additional conveniences for 
such passengers as shall desire the same 
upon not to exceed one car upon each 
train, and may collect from each passen- 
ger in such car a reasonable charge for 
such convenience furnished him, provided 
that the amount to be charged therefor 
and the character of such additional 
convenience shall from time to time be 
subject to the approval of the Board. 
The contractor may provide not to ex- 
ceed one car in each train for persons 
smoking.” 

The lease was for 50 years (with 
right of renewal), the rent a sum equal 
to the annual interest on city bonds is- 
sued to secure the necessary funds for 
construction, plus one per centum for 
amortization. The lessee retained title 
to all equipment and the city agreed to 
purchase this at fair value when the 
lease ended. 

Construction under Contract No. 1 
cost the city around $60,000,000 (note 
No. 3). 


Contract Executed 


For Extension 

By “Contract No. 2,” dated July 21, 
902, the city contracted with the Inter- 
orough’s assignor for the construction 
and operation during 35 years (with 
privilege of re&ewal) of an extension to 
the first subway, commencing at City 
Hall, Manhattan, and extending under 
East River to Borough Hall and thence 
to Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn — four 
miles. The lessee undertook to furnish 
equipment, act under direction of the 
Board of Rapid Transit Railroad Com- 
missioners, and to pay for the use of the 
line a sum equal to the interest on bonds 


issued by the city to meet construction | 
costs, plus 1 per centum for amortiza- | 


tion. 
Also, to carry out the proposal that 
passengers should have the right to 


fied in the agreements with the City un-/|transportation without change of cars 
der which the transit lines are being|and for a single fare of 5 cents for one 
operated, that fare was not immutable,|continuous trip over the railroad and 
since, by implication, provisions of the} connecting lines. A clause identical with 
Public Service Law of 1907 directing that|the one above quoted from Contract No. 
reasonable rates should be granted to}1 prescribed a 5-cent fare; another pro- 
subways, elevated and other street rail-|vision obligated the city to purchase the 
ways were incorporated into the con-|equipment when the lease terminated. 


tracts. The Transit Commission in ef- 


fect denied an application for compen-| 


| 


satory rates, insisted upon observance of | 


the five-cent one, and intended to take im- | 


mediate steps to secure enforcement of 
it. This amounted to action by the State 
which would deprive the Interborough 


| 


| 
| 


Company of property without due process | 


ot law, contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The City of New York is a municipal 
corporation, whose charter vests control 
of streets and other executive powers in 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. The Transit Commission of three 
members created by Chap. 134, New York 
Laws, 1921,exercises powers theretofore 
entrusted to the Public Service Commis- 
sion for the First District (Chap. 429, 
Laws, 1907) successor to the Board of 
Rapid Transit Railroad Commissioners 
organized under the Rapid Transit Act 
of 1891. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, a New York corporation, with 
$35,000,000 capital stock, operafes ele- 
vated and subway lines in four boroughs 
of Greater New York City. Some of 
these it owns; some the City owns and 
lets to it for operation; others—the 
original elevated lines—it hired in 1903 
from the Manhattan Railway Company 
for 999 years, agreeing to pay therefor 
interest on $45,000,000 of outstanding 
bonds, 7 per cent (now 5 per cent) on 
$60,000,000 capital stock of the lessor 
and $35,000 annually for administrative 
expenses, At this time the total yearly 
payments for use of elevated lines is 
about $4,900,000. 


Elevated Railways 
Leased by Interborough 


Greater New York City contains five 
Boroughs—Manhattan, coterminous with 
Manhattan Island (ten miles long) with 
area of 19 square miles; The Bronx, 41 
square miles; Queens, 117; Brooklyn, 80; 
and Richmond (Staten Island), 57. The 
population of the City in 1910 was 4,785,- 
000 (in 1927, 5,970,000) of whom 2,330,- 
000 resided within Manhattan in the 
southern portion of which are located the 
great business centers of the Metro- 
politan district. 

The Bronx or the mainland north of 
Harlem River, and Queens and Brooklyn 
on Long Island, have undergone very 
rapid development and increased greatly 
in population since 1900. The expanse 
of the Greater City, together with its 
peculiar physical characteristics, render 
exceedingly difficult any effort to provide 
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For the construction of this extension 
the city paid out $6,600,000. 
Under Contracts 1 and 2 ways extend- 
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|erating expenses; 
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Queensboro Bridge Plaza and beyond— 
12 miles. (4) From Grand Central Sta- 
tion northward along Lexington Avenue 
under the Harlem and beyond with two 
branches—18 miles. (5) An extension 
of West Farms Branch northward—five 
miles. 

Fifty miles of subways were thus 
added to the original system—146.8 
miles of single track. The longest dis- 
tance between terminals became 26.78 
miles. For the construction of these 
additions and extensions the city ex- 
pended from its own treasury $113,- 
000,000 and the Interborough Company 
advanced $58,000,000. For equipment 
the latter paid out not above $62,000,000. 
Title to both road and equipment vested 
in the city and both were let to the Inter- 
borough Company until December 31, 


1967, for operation in conjunction with | 


the older subways. The lessee owns 
none of the equipment provided under 
this contract and is not obligated thereby 
to pay anything to the city as rental for 


the ways; but it did agree to make cer-| 


tain payments out of the earnings after 
named deductions are satisfied. 
leases under Contracts 1 and 2 were 
adjusted to expire with 1967. 

The following provisions of “Contract 
No. 3” are of special importance here— 


Provisions of Third 
Contract Quoted 


Article I. . . . The city and the lessee 
further agree upon the modification ot 
Contract No. 1 and Contract No. 2 in the 
respects herein set forth, but nothing in 
this contract shall be construed as a 
modification or waiver of any of the rights 
or obligations of the respective parties 
under Contract No. 1 and Contract No. 2, 
except in the respect and to the extent 
herein specifically set forth. (Certain 
modifications of Nos. 1 and 2 are speci- 
fied but the 5-cent fane provisions are 
not mentioned.] 

Article III. This contract is made pur- 
suant to the Rapid Transit Act which is 
to be deemed a part hereof as if incor- 
porated herein. : 

Article XLIX. the gross receipts 
from whatever source derived directly or 
indirectly by the lessee or on its behalf in 
any manner from, out of or in connection 
with the operation of the railroad and 
the existing railroads [old subways], 
(hereinafter referred to as the “revenue” 
shall be combined during the term of this 
contract and the city shall receive for the 
use of the railroad at the intervals pro- 
vided a specified part or proportion of the 
income, earnings or profits of the rail- 
road and the existing railroads. ° 

{Broadly speaking, the part payable to 
the city is to be ascertained as follows: 
The Interborough Company shall deduct 
and retain each year sums sufficient to 
pay rentals on old lines required by Con- 
tracts 1 and 2 (say $3,000,000); taxes; op- 
maintenance; deprecia- 
tion; $6,335,000, the estimated average 
profit derived during the years 1911-1912 
from operation of the old lines under Con- 
tracts 1 and 2; 6 per cent on $80,000,000 
advanced for construction and paid for 
original equipment under Contract No. 3; 
interest on other cost of equipment. These 
are cumulative. Thereafter the city shall 
receive 8.76 per cent on the cost of con- 
struction paid out under Contract No. 3. 
The remainder will be equally divided be- 
tween the city and the Interborough.] 

Article LIV. The payment of the rental 
[to city] for the ‘existing railroads re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1 (a) of Article 
XLIX shall be made as provided in Con- 
tract No. 1 and Contract No. 2 for the 
full term of such contracts as herein 
modified... . 

Article LIX. The lessee shall operate 
the railroad [to be constructed] and the 
existing railroads {those constructed 
under Contracts 1 and 2] as one complete 
system and shall furnish with respect 
thereto such service and facilities as shall 
be safe and adequate and in all respects 
just and reasonable. Free transfers shall 
be given, as required by the Commission 
so as to afford a continuous trip in 
ame general direction for a single 


the s 
fare. 

Article LXII. The lessee shall during 
the term of the contract be entitled to 
charge for a single fare upon the railroad 
{to be constructed] and the existing rail- 
roads the sum of five (5) cents but not 


ing over approximately 24 miles (75 of | more, 


single track) were constructed and then 
equipped. The longest possible continu- 
ous trip by a passenger was 17.4 miles. 
For equipping them the lessee claims a 
capital investment of $60,000,000 — but 
large items are questioned and the true 
sum may be less than $40,000,000. This 
equipment, with real estate valued at 
$300,000 and office sundries, is all the 
property connected with the subways 
which the Interborough now owns. The 
lines were opened for traffic October 27, 
1904, and prior to 1919 their operation 
yielded annually large net profits. 


Insistent Demand 


For Quick Transportation 

The Court below thought that unless 
modified by Contract No. 3 (infra) Con- 
tracts Nos. 1 and 2 established an in- 
flexible 5-cent fare, and this view has 
not been seriously questioned here. 

In order to meet the insistent demand 
for quick transportation, after prolonged 
negotiations, the Public Service Commis- 
sion, acting for the city with approval 
of the Board of Estimate (being spe- 
cially authorized by the Rapid Transit 
Act as amended in 1912), entered into 
elaborate separate but related agree- 
ments (dated March 19, 1913) with the 
Interoorough and Manhattan companies 
for (1) the construction and operation 
of extensions to the old lines and certain 
new subways—“Contract No. 3;” (2) a 
third track on the elevated lines—“Third 
Track Certificate;” (3) extensions to the 
elevated lines—‘Extension Certificate;” 
(4) for operation of elevated trains over 
designated portions of the new subways— 
“Supplementary Agreement.” 

Contract No, 3—122 printed pages— 
with great detail provided for immediate 
(and possible future) extensions of and 
additions to the subway system then 
existing, also their equipment and op- 
eration until the end of 1967. Under it 
the following: lines were constructed, 
equipped and put into operation. (Note 
No. 4.) (1) From the end of old sub- 
way in Brooklyn eastwardly with two 
branches—nine miles. (2) From Borough 
Hall, Brooklyn, northwesterly under 
East River and lower Manhattan to 
Seventh Avenue and thence north to 
42nd St. (Times Square)—six miles. (3) 
The Queensboro Bridge Line from Times 
Square eastward under 42nd St. through 


Article LXXVII. Upon giving one 
year’s notice in writing to the lessee the 
city, acting by the Commission with the 
approval of the Board of Estimate, may 
terminate this contract as to all of the 
{railroad to be constructed] (including 
extensions and additions) at any time 
after the expiration of ten (10) years 
from the date when operation of any part 
of the railroad shall actually begin; or 
the city, acting by the Commission, upon 
like notice and with like approval may 
terminate [certain specified] portions 
thereof: ee 

[In the event of such termination the 
city agreed to pay the lessee a varying 
per centum [never above 115 per cent of 
amounts contributed towards cost of con- 
struction or for equipment.] 

The “Third Track Certificate” author- 
ized the Manhattan Railway Company 
(owner of original elevated lines), sub- 
ject to definitely prescribed conditions, 
terms and requirements, to lay third 
tracks on the Second, Third and Ninth 
Avenue Lines for accommodation of ex- 
press trains. 


Authority Granted 
To Connect Lines 


The “Extension Certificate” authorized | 
the Interborough Company to construct | 


and operate four defined connections be- 
tween the old elevated and the new sub- 
way lines. It carefully specified condi- 
tions intended to insure uninterrupted 
operation and protect the parties and 
contained the following clause— 

“The Interborough Company shall be 
entitled to charge for a single fare for 
each passenger for one continuous trip 
in the same general direction over the 
railroads (including the parts of the mu- 
nicipal railroad over which the Inter- 
borough Company is provided with track- 
age rights as in this certificate pro- 
vided) and the additional tracks (which 
shall mean the additional tracks author- 
ized by the Commission by certificate 
to the Manhattan Railroad Company 
bearing even date herewith) and the 
Manhattan Railroad the sum of five cents 
but not more. * * *” 

There is also a provision for terminat- 
ing the right to operate elevated trains 
over the extensions and additions and 
for taking them by the city upon pay- 
ment of varying percentages of their 
cost, never exceeding 115 per cent. 


These extensions and connections ren-| 


Steinway Tunnel under East River toj|dered possible the operation of trains 
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The | 


Construction 
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April 9, 1929. 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 

John B. Brady, of Washington, D. C.; 
Albert H. Robbins. of Chicago, Ill; 
Thomas Edmunds Turpin, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; John. J. Grealis, of Chicago, 
Ill.; Sidney C. Mize, of Gulfport, Miss.; 
Robert Irving Dennison, William J. Ja- 
cobi, and William E. Beck, Jr., of et 
ington, D. C.; and Richard M. Thomas, 
of Jamaica, N. Y., were admitted to 
practice. 

No, 601. The People of the State of New | 
York, appellants, v. Gamble Latrobe, jr., 
James P. Knowles et al. Leave granted to | 
withdraw appearance of Fred F. Green- | 
way as counsel for appellees, on motion of 
Mr. Ralph Montgomery Arkush in that) 
behalf. 

No. 226. Raul Rogerio Gonzalez, by his 
guardian ad litem etc., petitioner, wv. The 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Manila. | 
Argument continued by Mr. Howard 
Thayer Kingsbury for the petitioner; by 
|Mr. William D. Guthrie for the respond- 
jent; and concluded by Mr. Howard 
| Thayer Kingsbury. for the petitioner. 

No. 133. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. Tobe Stapleton, by 
his statutory guardian, Marion Staple-| 
ton. Reargued by Mr. LeWright Brown- 
ing for the petitioner, and by Mr. George 
B. Martin for the respondent. 

No. 225. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad | 
| Company, petitioner, v. Marcella Driggers, 
as Administratrix, etc. Reargument com- 
menced by Mr. Thomas W. Davis for the 
petitioners. 

Adjourned until April 10 at 12 o'clock 
when the day call will be: Nos. 225, 601, 
667 (and 668), 363, 416, 440, 466, 469, 479, 
and 481. 


/ 


| 








far beyond the original extremities of 
the old elevated lines over roads in the 
Boroughs of Queens and The Bronx be- 
longing to the city. 

By the “Supplementary Agreement,” 
the city granted to the Interborough 
Company the right to use certain parts 
of subways constructed under Contract 
No. 3 in connection with the elevated 
roads extended as above shown and re- 
served as possible compensation a named 
per centum of any increased receipts. 

January 1, 1919, all the lines, both ele- 
vated and subway, were constructed, 
equipped and in operation with uniform 
five-cent fare. 

The record indicates that when this 
suit was begun the City had expended 
from its own treasury for construction 
of subways $180,000,000; that the Inter- 
borough Company had advanced for such 
construction $58,000,000; and had ex-| 
pended for equipment not above $120,- 
000,000—probably much less. The cost 
to the Interborough for laying third 
tracks on the elevated lines and build- 
ing extensions thereto was $44,000,000. 
The original cost of the old elevated lines 
is not disclosed and perhaps cannot be 
definitely ascertained; it did not exceed 
$90,000,000. Expenditures under Con- 
tract No. 3 greatly exceeded estimates; 
and the cost of operation has been much 
higher. The present value of the above- 
mentioned properties is very large, but 
to determine this with fair accuracy 
would be exceedingly difficult. 


Operations Declared 
To Have Shown Profit 


The following excerpts from an affi- | 
davit offered by the City are enlighten- 
ing. The record supports the facts and 
figures used so far as here important; 
also in general the stated conclusions. 

The operation under Contract No. 3 
has been highly pyrofitable to the Inter- 
borough, as was the prior operation under 
Contracts Nos. 1 and 2, For the year end- 
ed June 30, 1926, the Interborough real- 
ized from the subway operation a net sur- 
plus of $6,569,573.03, after the payment of 
all operating expenses, taxes, interest 
and other fixed charges, including the 
rentals of $2,655,186.26 to the city under 
Contracts Nos. 1 and 2. The surplus is 
the amount available for the payment of 
dividends upon the capital stock of the 
company so far as subway operation by 
itself is concerned. The amount of total 
capital stock outstanding is $35,000,000. 
. . « The subway earnings alone, there- 
fore, under Contract No. 3, provide for 
dividend payments of over 18 per cent on 
the par value of the stock. 





s! 


amounted 


For 1927 the surplus to 
$6,380,017.34. (The decline was due to a 
strike.) 


For the current fiscal year ended June 
30, 1928, the figures for the first six 
months are available and show a net sur- 
plus amounting to $3,687,000, which ex- 
ceeds the surplus for the corresponding 
six months of the fiscal year before by 
$1,609,000. 

These earnings are, of course, enormous 
and leave no room for claim that.the 5- 
cent fare fixed by Contract No. 3 is inade- 
quate to give a fair return upon the in- 
vestment of the company in the subway 
properties, or that the 5-cent fare is with- 
out due regard of the rights of the com- 
pany under the contract. , » e 

The financial ditucuu.es of the Inter- 
borough during the past eight years, have 
been due to the elevated lease from the 
Manhattan Railroad Company, and not to 
the subway contract with the city. The 
terms of the elevated lease provide that 
the Interborough must pay as rental the 
interest upon the Manhattan Railway 
Company bonds outstanding and dividends 
after an initial period, at 7 per cent upon 
the capital stock. The dividend rate, how- 
}ever, was adjusted in 1922 so that the In- 
| terborough is now paying 5 per cent upon | 
about 94 per cent of the capital stock, | 
only if and as earned by the Interborough, | 
and 7 per cent upon the minority interest. 

The Manhattan Railway Company bonds 

outstanding amount to about $45,000,000 
and the capital stock to $60,000,000. 
In 1927, the interest payments on _ the 
bonds amounted to $1,808,240 and the divi- 
dends on the stock to $3,086,756. In addi- 
tion to these amounts, however, the Inter- 
borough must pay also interest and sink- 
ing fund charges on its own bonds and 
notes issued for the third tracking, the 
extension of the elevated lines, and other 
improvements. The total fixed charges 
resting on the elevated division, including 
the dividend rentals, amounted for the 
year ended June 30, 1926, to $8,062,274.85. 
The income above operating expenses and 
taxes available for these charges, was 
only $3,936,396.50. 

The net revenues from the elevated fell 
short of earning all charges, including the 
dividends to the Manhattan’ Railway 
stockholders, by $4,125,878.35. For the 
year ended June 30, 1927, the correspond- 
ing shortage amounted to $4,909,129.66. 








The elevated and subway 
have been. kept financially distinct. 
revenues, expenses, taxes and fixed 
charges have been segregated, so that 
| each system has had its own financial set- 
}up under the contract controlling its 
operation. iad 
Notwithstanding the extreme crowding 
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operations 
The 
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which has existed for several years on the 
trunk subway lines, the number of pas- 
sengers has increased steadily upon the 
subways, while on the elevated it has 
been decreasing. Since 1920 the _ trans- 
portation revenue (on subways) at a 5- 
cent fare has increased from $29,300,000 
to $40,731,000 in 1927. For the first six 
months of the current fiscal year, the 
subway revenue was $21,433,000, compared 
with $18,647,000 for the same six monhts 
the year before; the growth is still con- 
tinuing unimpeded. 

On the elevated lines the total trans- 
portation revenues in 1920 amounted to 
$18,450,000 and for the year ended June 
30, 1927, to $17,951,000. During the first 
six months of the current fiscal year the 
elevated transportation revenues. were 
$8,874,000, compared with $9,098,000 for 
the same six months the year before. 
The decline has not stopped, ... 

In 1891 the legislature of New York 
enacted what is known as the “Rapid 
Transit Act,” to “provide for rapid tran- 
sit railways in cities of over 1,000,000 
inhabitants,” intended to meet the special 
needs of New York City, the only mu- 
nicipality with so large a population. It 
has been amended some 40 times. Origt- 
nally no provision permitted construction 
of railways at public expense—only pri- 
vately-owned lines were contemplated. 


‘Board of Transit 


Commissioners Named 

A Board of Rapid Transit Railroad 
Commissioners, with general supervisory 
powers over the construction and opera- 


ition of rapid transit lines was authorized 


and given authority to contract concern- 
ing fares; also to issue “‘extension cer- 
tificates” upon such terms, conditions, 


{and requirements as might appear just 


and proper. In 1894 an amendment di- 
rected that the question whether the city 
should construct rapid transit facilities 
at its own expense be submitted to the 
voters, and further provided— 

In case,it shall be determined by vote 
of the people, as provided by Sections 12 
and 13 of this act, to construct by and at 
the city’s expense, then, and in that event, 
the road or roads so constructed shall be 
and remain the absolute property of the 
city so constructing it or them, and shall 
be and be deemed to be a part of the pub- 
lic streets and highways of said city, to 
be used and enjoyed by the public upon 
the payment of such fares and tolls and 
subject to such reasonable regulations as 
may be imposed and provided for by the 
Board of Rapid Transit Railway Com- 
missioners. ... . 

The said board for and on behalf of 
said city shall enter into a contract with 
any person, firm or corporation which in 
the opinion of said board shall be best 
qualified to fulfill and carry out said con- 
tract for the construction of such road or 
roads. « «+ ’ 

Such contract shall also provide that the 
person, firm or corporation so contracting 
to construct said road or roads shall at 
his or its own cost and expense equip, 
maintain and operate. said road or roads 
for a term of years to be specified in said 
contract not less than 35 nor more than 
50 years and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as to the rates of fare to be charged 
and the character of service to be fur- 
nished and otherwise as said board shall 
deem to be best suited to the public in- 
terests and subject to such public super- 
vision and to such conditions, regulations 
and requirements as may be determined 
upon by said board. 


Two Contracts Executed 
And Operation Started 


The voters approved the proposal. On 
February 21, 1900, and July 21, 1902, 
Contracts Nos. 1 and 2 were executed, 
and the lines therein specified were con- 
structed and put into operation. 


In 1906 the Rapid Transit Act was so | 


amended as to require approval by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment of 
all contracts for construction, equipment, 
maintenance or operation of rapid tran- 
sit railways built at public expense. An- 
other amendment (Chap. 498, Laws of 
1209) authorized the termination of op- 


|erating contracts and the taking by the 


City of equfpment upon payment of cost 
and not exceeding 15 per cent. In 1912 
as specially requested by the Board of 
Estimate and with full knowledge of the 
circumstances the Legislature enacted 


the Wagner bill which amended the Rapid | 


Transit Act so as definitely to authorize 
the Contracts and Certificates, finally 
signed March 19, 1918, and above de- 
scribed, whose provisions, after long ne- 
gotiations, had been tentatively agreed 
upon prior to the amendment—Admiral 
Realty Co. v. City of New York, 206 
N.. ¥. 220. 

Concerning Extension Certificates Sec. 
24 of the amended act declares—‘“4, The 
certificate or certificates prepared by the 
commission as aforesaid when delivered 
and accepted by such person, firm or cor- 
poration shall be deemed to constitute a 
contract between the said city and said 
person, firm or corporation according to 
the terms of the said certificate; and 
such contract shall be enforceable by the 
commission acting in the name of and 
in behalf of the said city by the said 
person, firm or corporation according to 
the terms thereof, but subject to the 
provisions of this act. Pa 


Two Commissions 
Authorized by Law 


The Public Service Commission Law 
entitled “An Act to establish the public 
service commission and prescribing their 
powers and duties, and to provide for 
the regulation and control of certain 
public service corporations and making 
an appropriation therefor,” Chap. 429, 
Laws of 1907, became effective July 1, 
1907. It authorized appointment of two 
commissions and directed: “The juris- 
diction, supervision, powers and duties of 
the public service commission in the first 
district [New York City] shall extend 
under this act: 1. To railroads and street 
railroads lying exclusively within that 
district, and to the persons or corpora- 
tions owning, leasing, operating or con- 
trolling the same. ae 

This is a general law relative to regu- 
lation and control of public — utilities 
throughout the State. It contains no 
words purporting to amend or modify 
the Rapid Transit Act except:—Those 
abolishing the Board of Rapid Transit 
Railroad Commissioners and directing 
that in addition to other duties “... 
the Commission in the First District 
shall have and exercise all the powers 
heretofore conferred upon the Board of 
Rapid Transit Railroad Commissioners 
under Chapter 4 of the Laws of 1891 
entitled ‘An Act to provide for rapid 
transit railways in cities of over 1,000,- 
000 inhabitants’ and the acts amenda- 
tory thereto.” And, “All the powers and 
duties of such Board shall thereupon be 
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NJUNCTIONS: Interlocutory Injunctions: Discretion of Court: 
dent Exercise of Discretion: Injunction Restraining Transit Commission 
and City of New York from Requiring Established Fare Over Subway and 
Elevated Lines.—Considering the entire record, and particularly that the 
record is voluminious, that the contracts between the parties are complex, 
that the relevant statutes are intricate, that mo decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States or any court of New York authoritatively de- 
termines the questions at issue, and that the basic issue calls for construc- 
tion of complicated State legislation, it was improvident and beyond the dis- 
cretion of the District Court to grant an interlocutory injunction restraining 
the Transit Commission and City of New York from requiring, or attempt- 
ing to enforce, further acceptance by the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany of a five cent fare over the subway and elevated lines operated by it and 
from seeking to prevent a charge of seven cents, since to support such an in- 
junction it would be necessary to show that the Transit Commisison had 
taken, or was about to take, some improper action in respect of the fare 
schedule, and that the established five cent fare was confiscatory amd the pro- 
posed seven cent fare reasonable, neither of which things adequately appears 
from the record.—Gilchrist, et al. v. Interborough Rapid Transit Co., et al. 
(Supreme Court of the United States).—Yearly Index Page 328, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume IV.) April 10, 1929. 

[i UNCTIONS: Nature and Grounds: Existence of Other Remedy: Discre- 
tion of Federal Court: Thwarting of Relief by Appeal to State Court— 

Where the members of the Transit Commission for the district of New York 





Improvi- 


I 


City had accepted the view that it lacked jurisdiction to permit a new rate of 
fare to be established on the elevated and subway lines of New York City 
because the existing one was irrevocably fixed by lawful contracts, in accord 
with previous rulings, the legality of which had not been tested im the State 
courts although there had been abundant opportunity therefor, amd had de- 
termined promptly to seek enforcement of the supposed rights of the City of 
New York in the State courts, held: This purpose to test such point of law 
by an orderly appeal to the State courts should not be thwarted by an in- 
junction of a Federal court restraining the Transit Commission from re- 
quiring further acceptance of the established fare or from seeking to prevent 
a higher fare—Gilchrist, et al. v. Intermorough Rapid Transjt Co., et al. 
(Supreme Court of the United States-.—Yearly Index Page 328, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume IV). April 10, 1929. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS: Contracts: Construction: Effect of State 
x Legislation: Rate of Fare Fixed by Contracts for Operation of Subways 
in New York City.—The postulate that under the -law of New York, as in- 
terpreted by her courts, the contracts for operating the subway lines of New 
York City impose no inflexible rate of fare is imaccurate—Gilchrist, et al. 
v. Interborough Rapid Transit Co., et al. (Supreme Court of the United 
States).—Yearly Index Page 328, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 10, 1929. 
GTREET RAILROADS: Regulation and Operation: Charges: Rate-Making 
Basis: Subway and Elevated Lines of New York City—Upon the record, 
the theory that the subway and elevated lines of New York City constitute a 
unified system for rate-making purposes in incoherrent.—Gilchrist, et al. v. In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Co., et al. (Supreme Court of the United States),— 
Yearly Index Page 328, Col. 1 (Volume IV), April 10, 1929, 
"TAXATION: State Taxation: Constitutional Provisions: Interstate Com- 
merce: Tax on Gosoline——Where a State statute laid a tax on all gasoline 
used within the State whether purchased within or without the jurisdiction, 
and where the taxing authorities sought to collect the tax from a Ferry Com- 
pany which was engaged solely in interstate business and whose offices and 
personal property were outside the State, the tax contravened the Constitution 
of the United States Lecause it placed a burden on the man by which interstate 
United States because it placed a burden on the means by which interstate 
commerce was carried on.—James R.. Helson et al. v. Commonwealth of Ken- 


tucky. (Supreme Court of the United States)—Yearly Index Page 324, Col. 
2. (Volume IV). April 10, 1929. 


C The attempted presentation of cases in the Supreme Court of the United 
States without adequate preparation and with want of fairness and candor 
discredits the bar and obstructs the administration of justica—New York 
Central R. R. Co. v. Johnson. (Supreme Court of the United States).— 
Yearly Index Page 317, Col. 5 (Volume IV.) April 9, 1929. 


OURTS: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Allegations in Pleadings. 
—The jurisdiction of a Federal court, when challenged, is not to be pre- 
sumed, but must be made tv affirmatively appear by him who invokes it— 
MacGregor v. Chesterfield. (District Court for the Eastern District of Mich- 
igan).—Yearly Index Page 319, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 9, 1929. 


Patents , 

PATENTS: Patentability: Method of Fractional Distillation of oil con- 

sisting in circulating the oil through a closed system including a storage 
tank and a heating device, and based on the feature of so regulating the heater 
and the velocity of oil travel as to raise the temperature of the oil gradually 
without heating it to a cracking temperature, held: Anticipated by prior 
patents. Claims 1, 2. Patent 1707369.—Ex parte -Primrose. (Board of Ap- 
peals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 324, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 
April 10, 1929. 






fare, classification, -‘regula- 
tion or practice; and pendimg such hear- 
ing and decision thereon, the commission 


lexercised and performed by the Public |rate, charge, 


Service Commission of the First Dis- 
trict.” Among other things it provides— 

Sec. 26. Safe and adequate service, 
just and reasonable charges.—Every cor- 
poration, person or common carrier per- 
forming a service designated in the pre- 
leeding section (Railroads, Street Rail- 
!roads and Common Carriers) shall fur- 
nish, with respect thereto, such service 
and facilities as shall be safe and ade- 
quate and in all respects just and reason- 
able. All charges made or demanded by 
any such corporation, person or common 
carrier for the transportation of passen- 
gers, freight or property or for any serv- 
ice rendered or to be rendered in connec- 
tion therewith, as defined in section two 
of this act, shall be just and reasonable 
and not more than allowed by law or by 
order of the commission having jurisdic- 
tion and made as authorized by this 
act... . . observed and in force as the maximum to 
Sec. 28. Every comon carrier shall file |he charged for the service to be per- 
with the commission having jurisdiction formed, notwithstanding that a. higher 
and shall print and keep open to public ‘rate, fare or charge has been. heretofore 
inspection schedules showing the rates, | aythorized ive. general on ammmind ainitie, 
fares and charges for the transportation |4nq shall fix the same by order. 


f passengers and property. ... 
% Sec. 29. Unless the commission other- Interborough Company 
in | Complained in 1920 


wise orders no change shall ” —_ L 
any rate, fare or charge, or joint rate, oe : : 
fare or charge, which shall have been| No provision of the Rapid Transit Act 
filed and published by a common carrier | subjects it to the Public Service Commis- 
in compliance with the requirements of |sion Law. An amendment to the Rail- 
road Law (Chap. 481, Laws 1910) does 
Y ss: blication for 30 3 . ’ 

+ at arn pn oh nny for good this in respect of that enactment. Peo- 
without requiring the 30 days’ notice and | lie Service Commission, 171 App. Div. 
publication herein provided for . . | 807. 
commission by any common carrier as de- pany, purporting t 

y os stat g . ee g to proceed under Sec. 
fined in this act any schedule stating a 49, Public Service law, Gumuieesl ts 


upon filing with such schedule, and de- 
livering to the carrier or carriers affected 
thereby, a statement in writing of its rea- 
sons for such suspension may suspend the 
operation of such schedule. 

Sec. 49. 1. Whenever either commission 
;shall be of opinion, after a hearing had 
upon its own motion or upon a complaint 
that the rates, fares or charges demanded, 
exacted, charged or collected by any com- 
{mon carrier, railroad corporation or street 
| railroad corporation . . + or that the 
maximum rates, fares or Charges, charge- 
able by any such common carrier, railroad 
or street - railroad corporation are insuf- 
ficient to yield reasonable compensation 
for the service rendered, amd are unjust 
and .unreasonable, the commission shall 
. . « datermine the just amd reasonable 
rates, fares and charges to be thereafter 
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this chapter, except after 30 days’ notice 
cause shown, may allow changes in rates | Ple ex rel. Ulster, etc. R. R. Co. v, Pub- 
Whenever there shall be filed with - the May 28, 1920, the Interborough Com- 


new individual or joint rate, fare or '_ 
charge . the commission shall have |the Commission that a five-cent fare 
and it is hereby given authority _{on the subways was insufficient and 


upon reasonable notice, to enter upon a 


hearing concerning the propriety of such | [Continewed on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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In New York City Is Held to Be Invalid 


Order to Permit Increase in Carfare | 


Supreme Court Rules Injunction Against Interference 
With Higher Rate Was Granted Improvidently. 
> dalyanickerte 


Character of Soil Supporting Road Surfaces 


Is Tested to Determine Best Type of Pavement : 
Topic 41—Public Roads. . | se 


Lady Lever art 
Sixth Article—The Road’s Support. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


asked a higher one. The petition was| flexible rate of fare. With this postu- | 
denied “for want of jurisdiction to de-| late we cannot agree. People, ex rel. 
termine and fix a rate of fare different) City of New York v. Nixon, 229 N. Y. 
from that fixed by Contract No. 3.” A356, decided July 7, 1920, is especially 
proceeding begun in a State court to| relied upon; but the circumstances there | 
annul this order ‘was discontinued be-| were radically different from those now | 
fore final hearing. | presented, The effect of a contract with 


N. Y¥., Payson and Clarke, 1929. Lutheran youth, by twelve pastors of 
the Augustana synod. 427 p. Rock Island, 
Ill, Augustana book concern, 1929. 

29-5899 

Australia. North Australia commission, 

. Initial report on scheme for devel- 
opment of North Australia. 20 p. Can- 
berra, H. J. Green, government printer, 


29-6159! 
Lady Lever art gal-| 
A record of the collections in the! 
gallery, Port Sunlight, 
Cheshire, formed by the first Viscount | 
Leverhulme, with introductory essays 
and descriptive text, by R. R. Tatlock, 


| 
Seat Karl Friedrich. Versailles. 287 p., Augustana synod. Daily devotions fot 


Another application—March, 
for increased fares upon both elevated! 
and. subway lines was likewise denied | 
for lack of jurisdiction. No review was| 
sought. In 1925 the Interborough me- 
morialized the governor and legislature, 
set out the result of operations under} 
the five-cent fare, the refusal of the | 
Commission to srrant any increase, and | 
asked relief. No action was taken upon 
this application. 

February 1, 1928, the Interborough 
Company, adopting the method pre- 
scribed by Sec. 29, Public Service Law, 
filed with the Transit Commission new 
schedules which purported to establish, 
effective March 3, 1928, a seven-cent fare 
upon all its lines and requested permis- 
sion to put them into effect on five 
days’ notice. Prior to February 14, 1928, 
the Commission took no official action. 

But, it appears that counsel for the} 
Commission and the mayor expressed 
the opinion that no relief should or would 
be granted and perhaps used some | 
threatening and _ ill-advised language; | 
also that the members of the Commis- | 
sion had concluded no relief could be 
granted and that proceedings should be | 
begun, at once in a State court to en-| 
force observance of the contract rate. | 

At 9:20 a. m. February 14, 1928, the| 
original bill now before us was filed. | 
It alleged the five-cent rate had become | 
confiscatory, that the Commission had 
failed to grant relief; and asked an in-| 
junction against any attempt to enforce | 
it, also against any interference with | 
the establishment of a seven-cent fare. 


Proceedings Begun 
Against Com pany 

Later during the same morning the| 
Transit Commission entered an order| 
which denied its authority to grant any 
new rate and rejected the new schedules. 
It further directed counsel to institute! 
suits in the State court to prevent| 
threatened violation of law by the Inter- 
borough Company through failure to ob- 
serve the contract rate. Thereupon, be- 
ing already prepared, three proceedings | 
were begun. 

On March 3, 1928, the Interborough 
Company filed a supplement bill reciting 





1922—| the City, expressly authorized by amend- 


|R. Co, 165 N. Y. 274; Village of Fort 


| ways show steady increase. 
{tinues, the Interborough Company ulti- 


|the requirements of a supposed unified 


{the values of subways, which are the 





the action taken by the Commission sub- 
sequent to the filing of the original bill, 
renewed the prayer for relief by injunc- 
tion and especially asked that further 
prosecution of the proceedings in the 
State court, be forbidden. 

Voluminous affidavits were submitted 
by both sides and upon these and the 
pleadings the District Court, three 
judges sitting, heard the cause and au- 
thorized injunction described above. 

Considering the entire record, we think 
the challenged order was improvident 
and beyond the proper discretion of the 
Court. 

The record is voluminous; the con- 
tracts between the parties are complex; 
the relevant statute intricate. No de-| 
cision of this Court or any court of New | 
York authoritatively determines the 
questions atissue. The basic one calls for 
construction of complicated State legis- 
lation, 

To support the action of the court be- 
low it would be necessary to show with | 
fair certainty, first, that before the 
original bill was filed the Commission had 
taken, or was about to take, some im- 
proper action in respect of the Inter- 
borough Company’s new schedules or its 
application for leave to discontinue the 
five-cent rate and establish one of seven 
cents; and secondly, that the five-cent 
fare was so low as to be confiseatory 
while the proposed charge of seven cents 
was reasonable. We think neither of 
these things adequately appears from 
the record. 

At most, prior to the original bill, the 
Commission’s members had accepted the 
view that it lacked jurisdiction to per- 
mit a new rate because the existing .one 
was irrevocably fixed by lawful contracts 
and had determined promptly to seek 
enforcement of the city’s supposed rights 
by proceedings in the State courts. This 
was neither arbitrary nor unreasonable. 
No ground existed for anticipating un- 
due delay or hardship. The purpose of 
the Commission was in entire accord 
with rulings announced as early as 1920 
and seemingly no longer controverted 
when, in 1925, the Interborough applied 
for legislative relief. There had been 
abundant opportunity to test the point 
of law by appeal to the State courts. 


Contracting Power 
Of City Upheld 


The power of the City to enter into 
contracts Nos. 1 and 2 was affirmed in 
Sun Publishing Assn, vy. The Mayor, 
supra; likewise the validity of Contract 
No. 3 was declared in Admiral Realty 
Co, vy. City of New York, supra. These 
cases point out that the object of those 
contracts was to secure the operation of 
railways properly declared by statute to 
be parts of the public streets and high- 
ways and the absolute property of the 

ity. 

The statute under which the Inter. 
borough undertook to proceed gave 30 
days after filing of the new schedules 
during which the Commission might take 
action, The effect of the contracts, long 
the subject of serious disputation, de- 
pended upon the proper construction of 
State statutes—a matter primarily for 
determination by the local courts. The 
members of the Commission intended to 
take official action appropriate to the 
circumstances and neither what they did 
nor what they intended to do gave any 
adequate cause for complaint. Alleged 
newspaper stories and unbecoming de- 
clarations by counsel or City officials can 
not be regarded here as of grave im- 
portance, : 

Under the doctrine approved in Prentis 
v. Atlantic Coast Line, 221 U. S. 210, 231, 
and Henderson Water Company v. Cor- 
poration Commission, 269 U. S. 278, the 
Interborough Company could not have 
resorted to a Federal court without first 
applying to the Commission as prescribed 
by the statute. And having made such 
an application it could not fefeat action 
by alleging am intent to deny the re- 
lief sought. 

Both the bill of complaint and the) 
argument of counsel here proceed upon 
the theory that under the law of New 
York as clearly interpreted by definite 
rulings of her courts, the contracts for 
operating the transit lines impose no in. 





llishing Assn. v. 
junprecedented and ought not to be ac-} 


;over $60,000,000, real estate valued at 
|value, is the only property connected | 


ough holds title; but it seeks remunera- 


|receipts $16,292,000.00; 
| $7,180,000.00. 


ment to the Rapid Transit Act adopted 
subsequent to enactment of the Public 
Service Commission Law, was not in- 
volved. The Court carefully limited its 
opinion, | 

And it said: “The conditions of other} 
franchises may supply elements of dis- 
tinction which cannot be foreseen. Con- | 
tracts made after the passage of the 
statute (Consol. Laws, ch. 48) [Public 
Service Commission Law] may conceiv- 
ably be so related to earlier contracts 
either by words of reference or other- 
wise as to be subject to the same re- 
strictions. We express no opinion upon 
these and like questions. They are men- 
tioned only to exclude them from the 
scope of our decision. In deciding this 
case, we put our ruling upon the single 
ground that the franchise contract of 
October, 1912, was subject to the statute, 
and by the statute may now be changed.” 

Counsel for appellants refer with con- 
fidence to Parker v. Elmira, C. & N. R. 








Edwards v. Hudson Valley R. R., 192 N. 
Y. 139; Matter of Quinby v. Public Serv- 
ice Commission, 223 N. Y. 244; People 
el rel. Garrison v. Nixon, 229 N. Y. 575, 
645; City of New York v. Brooklyn, ete., | 
232 N. Y. 463. 


Systems Regarded 
As Being Separate 


Although both the elevated and subway 
lines are operated by the same company, 
the two systems have been treated as 
separate, and upon this record must be 
so regarded. The receipts from the sub- 
If this con- 


mately will receive its entire investment | 
on account of subways with large profits. | 
The elevated roads, the present value of 
which for rate-making purposes is said | 
to be above $150,000,000, are not prosper- 
ing; their net receipts are diminishing. 
Appellees seek a 7-cent fare for all lines, | 
based upon alleged present values andj} 
system. 

The claim for an 8 per cent return upon | 





roperty of the city and distinctly declared 
by statute to be public streets, Sun Pub- 
The Mayor, supra, is} 


cepted without more cogent support than 
the present record discloses. . The oper- 
ating equipment supplied under Contracts 
Nos. 1 and 2, which originally cost not 
$300,000 and office 


sundries of small 


with the subways to which the Interbor- 


tion based upon total values of all these 
ways and their equipment said to repre- 
sent investments amounting to $360,000,- 
000 and present value exceeding $600,,- 
000,000. 


In these articles presenting a 


of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Roads. 


By C. A. Hogentogler, 


Senior Highway Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads. 


HE motorist, riding over the modern highway, 
‘ is apt to consider the road surface as carrying 


the weight of his car. Asa 


car is really supported by the ground or sub- 
grade beneath and the surface or pavement serves only 
to spread the weight of his car over areas of the sup- 
porting soil larger than those furnished by the treads 


of his tires alone. 


High class pavements, even the most substantial, 
when robbed of this ground support for appreciable 
distances break under their own weight and, when 
unsupported for very short distances, they are unable 
to sustain the weight of motor cars. 


- * * 


When designing a road surface, the engineer is 
called upon to furnish a structure which, first, will re- 


sist the wear and tear caused by 
wheels and, second, will spread the 
a sufficiently large ground area. 


In order to do this most economically, he must be 
cognizant of the wheel weights to be carried, the ability 
of the different pavements to spread the load and the 


weight or safe load the ground w 


suffering appreciable settlement. Only then is he in a 


position to construct the greatest mi 


roads with the least expenditure of money. 
* 


* * 


ECAUSE it is influenced by a large number of fac- 
round under a road will 
carry safely has been most difficult to determine. 


tors, the weight that the 


In the first place, the character of 


a highway is laid is seldom the same for any great 
distance, and every change in character is apt to mean 


a change in supporting value. 
x * & 


At times this change in character is so marked by 
change in soil color or texture that it may be dis- 


tinguished by the casual observer. 
change can onl 


be determined in the field by experts 


Topical Survey 


matter of fact, his 


[XN 
fast-moving motor 
wheel weights over 


ill support without 


leage of serviceable 


the soil over which 


In other cases, the 


stone fragments impregnated with bituminous ma- 
terial is a sufficient surface. 1 
constructed for less than $2,000 per mile. 
soils a moderately thick macadam costing about $10,000 
per mile may serve to spread the wheel weight suf- 
ficiently. Still others require a concrete 
costing upwards of $20,000 a mile for the surface only, { 
to spread the load over areas much wider. 


In some cases a substantial under layer or sub-base 
as much as two feet thick is required in addition to the 
concrete pavement, and there have been some instances 
in which the support furnished by the soil has been so 
small that rows of piles had to be driven on which 
thick reinforced road surfaces were constructed and 
others in which new earth had to be substituted for 
the natural ground to depths of 20 or more feet be- 
fore the road surface could be properly constructed. 


The cost of road surfaces requiring such special con- 
struction may run up to $50,000 per mile. 


addition to determining the actual support, the 
engineer must know also the amount of heaving and 
settlement which the different soils are apt to suffer. 
In some soils this movement is negligible and in others 
it may be sufficient to cause pavement failure. 


Expansion of some clays is apt to crack pavements | Shabaz, Absalom D., comp. 
before the concrete has set. This expansion in other { 
cases has been of such magnitude as to practically 
burst pavements open, producing cracks half a foot 
in width with edges on one side several inches higher 
or lower than on the other side. In other cases shrink- 
age has caused the ground to settle away from the bot- 
tom of the pavement and leave the road surface un- | 
supported over appreciable areas. 


Ground movements caused by frost action may be 
especially detrimental to pavements. In certain loca- 
tions this heave may be very slight while in adjacent 
locations under the same pavement slab it may amount 
to as much as a foot. 


HERE knowledge of the soil’s support has not been 
available the engineer has been compelled to con- 
struct pavements without regard to variable soil condi- 
tions. Thus, a pavement strong enough for good sub- 
grades was apt to fail in those portions laid on ground 
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Stokes, Sewell. Pilloried! By... iilus-; Presented by the secretary of state of 
trations by Gabriel Atkin. 295 p., illus.| the colonies to Parliament by command 
| N. Y., D. Appleton, 1929. 29-6163! of His Majesty, January, 1928. (Parlia- 
| Those war women, by one of them. 283 p.j ment. Papers by command. Cmd. 3020.) 
! oN. Y., Coward-McCann, 1929. 29-6162 | 78 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 
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| 

| 

| Roger Fry, R. L. Hobson and Percy 

\ Macquoid, and a foreword by C. Regi- 

| nald Grundy. 3 v. London, B. T. Bats- 

{ ford, 1928. 29-5787 

| Radford architectural company. Artistic 
homes. 98 p., illus. Chicago, Printed by 
Stearns bros. & co., 1928. 29-5784 | 

Retinger, Joseph Hieronim. Tierra mex- 
icana; the history of land and agricul- | 


Such a surface may be 
On other 


pavement 
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Parkes. 
The 





Sophocles. An English version of the Elec- | 
; tra of Sophocles, by Edward 
| pseud. (French’s acting edition, no. 

77 p. N. ¥., S. French, 1928. 


Travers, Morris William. The discovery of | ; 29-429 
rare gases. 128 p., illus. London, E.| Gt. Brit. Treaties, etc., 1910- (George Vv.) 
Arnold & co., 1928. 29-5797 ‘Iraq. Treaty between the United King- 

Tubby, Gertrude Ogden. James H. Hyslop—| dom and ‘Irag. Signed at London, De- 
X; his book, a cross reference record, cember 14, 1927. (Parliament. Papers by 


trained in soil examination. More often, however, 
examinations made by these experts must be supple- 
mented by more or less elaborate laboratory tests be- 
fore the true story of the soil’s character may be 


of low supporting value. Or a pavement strong enough 
for weak soil was unnecessarily heavy and therefore 


unduly expensive for portions of the road receiving co., 


p., illus. 
1929. 


collated and annotated by... 


with a 


preface by Weston D. Sayley, M. D. 424 
York, Pa., The York printing 
29-6154 | 


command. Cmd. 2998.) 5 p. London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1927. 29-424 


learned. high ground support. 


Victoria, empress consort of Fredesick III, ' 


In addition to differences in the supporting value of 
soils caused by differences in character or composition, 


The Bureau of Public Roads, for several years, has 
been making a comprehensive study of the soils of the 


1840-1901. Letters of Government Books 


the Empress Frederick, edited by the, 
Right Honourable Sir Frederick Ponson- 


the support offered by soils composed of similar ma- 
terials may vary widely by reason of differences in the 
amount of water they contain, whether the water flows 
into them from above, or below, and whether they are 
subject to frost action and other particular climatic 
conditions. 
a * * 
OW greatly the direction of water flow may in- 
fluence the load-suporting ability of a soil is il- 
lustrated by the commonly observed behavior of sand 
under two conditions. It is well known that wave water, 
draining downward into beach sands, so compacts the 


United States, from which it is expected that knowledge 
will ultimately be gained that will permit a more ac- 
curate adjustment of the surface to the subgrade than 
has been possible in the past, and prevent loss from 
over-design as well as under-design of road surfaces. 


by. 
1929, 


Malay. 
1928. 


Since expenditures for highways now amount to ap- 
proximately one and one-half billion dollars per year 
and about 85 per cent of the Nation’s total road mile- 


result from an accurate knowledge of the road’s sup- 
port will be apparent. 


| 
{ 
| 
| German emperor, 
| 
| 
' 
' 
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Wheeler, Leonard Richmond. 


492 p. London, Macmillan and co., 
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The modern 


300 p. London, G. Allen & Unwin, | 
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Rivulets of prose; critical 
edited by Carolyn Wells 
Goldsmith. 
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Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

; Monthly Catalogue United States Public 

Documents (With Prices), No. 410. Is- 

sued by the Superintendent of Documents, 

Subscription price, 50 cents a year, 

(4-18088) 





At the current rate of return, after 
paying operating expenses, taxes, and 
rentals to the city, the Interborough will 
realize annually from the subways more 


|than $17,000,000. The annual income of 


the elevated lines, after deducting operat- 
ing expenses, maintenance, taxes, etc., 


| probably will not hereafter exceed $4,- 


000,000, and as the Interborough must 
pay rentals therefor amounting to $4,- 
900,000, also interest on bonds, notes, 
etc, (issued for third tracks, extensions, 
etc.), in excess of $3,000,000, its loss by 
reason of this lease is heavy and appar- 
ently will increase. 

During 1927 passengers carried on the 
subway lines numbered 814,600,000; on 
the elevated 359,000,000; total 1,173,600,- 
000. An increase of two cents upon each 
fare would have added to the subway 


to the elevated 


Commission Sought Test 
Of Right to Change Rate 


The Transit Commission has long held 
the view that it lacks power to change 
the five-cent rate established by contract: 
and it intended to test this point of law 
by an immediate, orderly appeal to the 
courts of the State. This purpose should 
not be thwarted by an injunction. 

Upon the record before us we cannot 
accept the theory that the subways and 
elevated roads constitute a unified sys- 
tem for rate-making purposes. Consider- 
ing the probable fair value of the sub- 
ways and the current receipts therefrom 
no adequate basis is shown for claiming 
that the five-cent rate is now confiscatory 
in respect of them. The action below was 
based upon supposed values and re- 
quirements of all lines operated by the 
Interborough Company treated as a unit: 
and the effort to support it here pro- 
ceeds upon a like assumption, 

The interlocutory order must be re- 
versed, The cause will be remanded to 
the District Court for further proceed- 
ings in conformity with this opinion. 
_Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland and Mr. Justice Butler 
dissent. 

April 8, 1929, 

Note No. 1.—These and similar figures | 
are mere rough approximations. | 

Note No. 2.—This and subsequent con-| 
tracts designate agreements for operation | 
as leases. | 

Note No. 3.—These and similarly stated 
figures are intended only to give a fair) 
idea of the problems presented—they do 
not indieate adjudication of any disputed 
question, 

Note No, 4.—These new lines in Brooklyn, 
anes and The Bronx are mostly above 





Army Orders 


Lieut. Col. James A. Mars, Air Corps, 
from Duncan Field, San Antonio, Tex., to 
Panama, 


Each of the following-named officers of 
the Air Corps, from station indicated after 
his name to Honolulu, Hawaii: First Lieuts. 
John A. Laird, jr., Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio; Stewart W. Towle, jr., Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Tl. 

First Lieut. Albion Topliffe Sawyer, Cav. 
Res,, orders of March 16 amended. 

Wrnt. QOffr. George Murphy, retired upon 
his own application, 

Capt. James Homer Peacock, Finance} 
Dept. Res., to duty at Aberdeen Proving | 
Ground, Aberdeen, Md. 

Maj. Richard E. Cummins, Cay., orders 
January 14, revoked. 


sand that it gives excellent support to fast-moving 


racing cars. When, however, water 


enters a bed of sand from below, the result is quick- 


sand—a symbol of instability. 
Some soils are so stable that a 
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Frankford Arsenal, Pa., to University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Second Lieut. Calvin L. Whittle, Inf., or- 
ders March 15, revoked. 

Second Lieut. Felix A. Todd, jr., Inf., from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Manila, P. I. 

Maj. James H. Laubach, Q. M. C., orders 
January 9, amended. 

Maj. William J. Connolly, Inf., from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Col. Edward Avery Harriman, Finance 
Dept. Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Harry Foster, Cav., from Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt., to Amarillo, Tex. 

Tech. Sgt. Joseph H. Lee, Inf., will be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Mstr. Sgt. Frank Brown, Q. M. C., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex, 

Col. James B. Kemper, Inf., from Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, to Washington, D. C. 

Capt, Charles A. Bader, Q. M. C., will re- 


port. to the president of the Army retiring | 


board at Washington, D. C., for exam- 
ination. 

Chaplain Edgar N. Thorn, U. S. A., re- 
tired for physical disability, 

Col. William A. Carleton, Inf., retired for 
physical disability. 

Second Lieut. George B. O'Neill, Inf., from 
Fort Benning, Ga., to Brooks Field, Tex. 

Maj. Robert Eunice Parrish, Med. Corps, 
resignation of commission accepted. 

Cob. Austin A. Parker, Inf., detailed as a 
member of the Army retiring board ap- 
pointed to meet at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Glen Wilbur Neel, Air 
Corps Res., to duty at Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va. 

Capt. William F, Lafrenz, Coast Art., or- 
ders March 19, amended. 

Capt. Alexander H. Cummings, Inf., from 
Fort Jay, N. Y., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

First Lieut. Joseph Felix O’Brien, Q. M. 
C. Res., to duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt.. William Augustus Mason, Finance 
Dept. Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Quartermaster Corps Res., to duty at 
Chicago, Ill: First Lieuts. Frank MeDonald 
Donovan, Charles Ellis Newton; Second 
Lieuts. William John Long, Edward Aloysius 
McGinn, Maj. Addison Craft Townsend; 
First Lieuts. Robert John Condon, Edward 
Webster Weast. 

Second Lieut. Otto L, Nelson, jr., Inf., 
from Fort Crook, Nebr., to West Point, N. Y. 

Capt. Herman C, Kliber, Q. M. C., from 
Washington, D. C., to Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UBSCRIPTION 


supplied by springs 


very thin layer of testing. 


Navy Orders | 


| Ens. James J. McKinstry, det. U. S. S. 
| Osborne about May 1; to temp. duty. Nav. 
| Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

| Ens. Granville A. Moore, det. U. S. S. 

Texas; to U.S. Fit. iv 

Ens. Roy B, Stratton, det. U. 8. S, Sirius 
about May 1; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. 
| Lieut. Comdr. John F. Hart (M. C.), det. 
!U. S. S. Langley about May 2; to Nav. Air 
{ Sta., San Diego, Calif. h 
| Lieut. John L. Farmer (M. C.), det. U. S. 
S. Argonne; to Div. 38, Dest. Sqdns., Bat- 
}tle Fit. 
| Lieut. Henry L. Fougerousse (M. C.), det. 
U. S. 8, Nitro about May 1; to Navy Retg. 
, Sta., New Orleans, La, 

Lieut. (j. g.) James C. Drybred (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C., 
about April 4; to Nav. Hosp., New York. | 

Lieut. (j, g.) Walter P. Doty (C. H. C.), 
to duty Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Bosn. Murlen H. Clark, det. Nav. Sta., 
{Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; to further obser- 
; vation and treatment, Nav. Hosp. in United 
| States. : 
| Ch. Gun. Lawrence Fasano, det. U. S. S. 
| Florida about June 5; to U.S. S, Nevada. 
| Note: The following dispatch orders were 
received from CinG Asiatic Fit. dated 
!March 28, 1929: ‘ 
| Lieut. (j. g.) Ralph F. Bradford, det. Nav. 
| Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, Ill., about July 20; 
to Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
| Capt. Wilson Brown, det. Naval aide to 
{the President; to command Subm. Base, 
|New London, Conn. 
| Capt. Arthur H. Rice, det. Nav. Observa- 
|tory, Washington, D, C.; to command U. 
8S. S. Salinas, a 

Capt. Charles C. Soule, jr., det. Nav. Air 
| Sta.. Pensacola, Fla.; to command U. §, S. 
| Bridge. 
= oat, George H. Laird, det. Nav. Trng. 
| Sta., Newport, R. I.; to executive 
| Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Comdr, Ralph H. Stewart, ors. February 
17, 1929, modified. To Offr, in Chg., Br. 
| Hydrographic Office, Boston. : 
i Lieut. Comdr. Davenport Browne, det. T ; 
/ S$. 8, Thompson about September 3; to Dist, 
| Commun. Officer, San Francisco. 


| 8. S. R-14 about May 4; to Naval Academy. 
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age is yet unsurfaced, the enormous savings which will | 
| 
| 
! 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of April 11, Albin L. Gemeny, Senior 
Structural Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture, will discuss bridge 
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| 
| 
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| 





Lieut. Richard W. Dole, det. command U.} 


-+. 123 p., illus. N. Y., D. Appleton, 1929. 

29-5801 
America’s ambassadors 
(1785-1929) a narrative of 
Anglo-American diplomatic relations, by 


The Agricultural Situation, A Brief Sum- 
mary of Economic Conditions, issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural 

| Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

Vol. 13, No. 4, April 1, 1929. Subscription 
. 497 p. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes price, 25 cents a year. (Agr, 29-1797) 

; CO, 1929. 29-6170 | Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 

York, George M. Just yells; a guide for the United States, Part 1, February, 1929. 
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Goodbye 


dandruff 


goodbye 
itching 


If your scalp burns and itches, 
your hair comes out and you have 
loose dandruff, give Listerine a 
trial. If you do not see improve- 
ment in ten days you will be an 
exception. Just douse it on the 
scalp full strength and massage 
vigorously. Keep the treatment 
up systematically. Note how it 
cleans and heals the scalp, and gets 
rid of those telltale flakes. 


Dandruff, as you know, is caused 
by germs. And Listerine, safe and 
healing in effect, is active against 

erms. Even the stubborn Staphy- 
ee Aureus (pus) and Bacillus 
Typhosus (typhoid) germs—200,- 
000,000 of them are killed in 15 


seconds. 


We are prepared to prove this to 
the entire satisfaction of the med- 
ical profession and the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment. Lambert Pharmacal Co., 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Simply Delighted 


Experienced shavers are sim- 
ply delighted with LISTER- 
INE SHAVING CREAM. 
So cool. So refreshing. 


“THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


LISTERINE 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 





The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
reference used is the Yearly Index 
which is consecutive from March 4 of 


PAGE TEN 


| 


Tariff to Protect | 
Agriculture Urged 


By Mr. Shortridge | 


Principles of Law of 1789] 


For Encouragement of 
Manufactures Said to Be 
Economically Sound 


The purposes of the first tariff law 
of the United States, enacted in 1789, 
for “encouragement and protection of 
manufactures,” are economically sound 
today, Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of 
California, stated April 9 in the course 
of an address in New York City on the 
occasion of the dedication of the new 
building of the United States Customs 
Court. 

Whether the Tariff Act of 1922 is to 
be “amended” or “revised” at the forth- 
coming extraordinary session of the 
71st Congress, Mr. Shortridge said, “it 
is perfectly manifest that certain prod- 
ucts of the American farm, the Ameri- 
can mine, and the American shop need 
additional protection.” Many importa- 
tions, now on the free iist, he asserted, 
should be subjected to tariff duties. 


The full text of the section of Senator 
Shortridge’s address dealing with the 
tariff and proposed changes follows: 
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Accounting 


See under “Taxation and 
Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 

Exports of ai 
1928 nearly equ 
three previous years. Page 1, Col. 


Agriculture 


Wheat imports of Japan for Feb- 
ruary and for period from July 1 to 
March 1 reviewed by Department of 


Agriculture. 
° ; Page 6, Col. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics issues the monthly number of The 


Agricultural Situation. 
ss Page 9, Col. 


Department of Agriculture estimates 
that winter wheat crop is above ten 


year average. 
? Page 1, Col. 


Weekly review of commercial stocks 


of grain at American markets. 
Page 6, 
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Col. 


Decline in bank deposits due to diver- 
sion of surplus funds to market for 


ummary of 


“Banking-. fit Belgian foreign trade. 
| 


xcraft and supplies in 
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brokers’ loans by high rates for call| 
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| System of government export credit 
| guarantee in Beigium declared to bene- 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Department of Commerce to survey 
| distribution of dry goods in five South- 
ern States. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Weekly review of commercial stocks 
of grain at American markets. 
j Page 6, Col. 1 


' Construction 


9 
o 


Contracts are awarded for construc- 
tion of 40 steel barges for Inland 
; Waterways Corporation. 
5 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest on 
; page &. 


‘Customs 


Decisions of the United States Cus- 
toms Court. 


4 


1| Page 6, Col. 7 


‘Foreign Affairs 


in status of vatifications and negotia- 
tions of treaties to which United States 
is party. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


: Page 6, Col. 7 
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| 
‘Navy Department. 


State Department announces changes | 


Oil 


| 

Labor | 
' Bureau of Labor Statistics reviews | 
; authority of States to enact railway | 
| legislation. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Mines and Minerals | 


Bureau of Mines records activities 
| of mineral industries in 250 miles of | 
‘ motion-picture films taken with object 
| of teaching safety and conservation. | 

Page 3, Col. 5 


' 
{ 


| 
| 


‘ . - 
‘Motion Pictures 
/ Bureau of Mines records activities | 
}of mineral industries in 250 miles. of | 
| motion-picture films taken with object ; 
‘of teaching safety and conservation. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


| National Defense | 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
: War Department. 


Page 9 | 
1 


| Supreme Court holds State tax on 
; gasoline used as fuel in interstate com- 
merce is in contravension of Constitu- | 
\tion. (Helson et al. v. Commonwealth ! 


Page 9 Cc 
Orders issued to the personnel of the tive date for installation of mechanical 
| firedoors on locomotive. 


| authorizes Waycross & Southern R. R. 
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<> 
| quest made in Philippines, where bene- 
& | ficiary under will is affected. (Gonza- 
Supreme Court holds injunction to! lez et al. v. Roman Catholic Archbishop 
permit 7-cent fare on New York City | of Manila.) Pp 7 
car lines is invalid. (Gilchrist et al. v.! ane 8, Col. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. et al.) | Supreme Court asked to review grant 
Page 8, Col. 1 | of injunction against alleged discrimina- 
and “Rail-, tion in price of cigarets in sales: in 
roads” headings. j Uattes States and Porto Rico. (Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. v. Porto Rican-Amer- 
Radio | 


ican Tobacco Co. of Porto Rico.) 
| Page 2, Col. 7 
Senator Dill says Congress should! Supreme Court, by denying petition 
prevent “existing radio monopoly” from | for writ of certiorari in case of Dis- 
becoming more powerful, instead of re-j| trict of Columbia v. Riggs National 
pealing anti-monopoly section of Radio! Bank, leaves in force decision of lower 
Act. | court, for recovery of tax paid on inter- 
Page 1, Col. 5/est derived from Government securi- 

Five applications for modification of | ties. 

broadcasting licenses are filed with Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. ! 
Page 2 


Public Utilities 
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See under “Shipping” 





Page 1, Col. 6 

Supreme Court rules deduction from 
Col. 5 | estate may be taken for gifts to charity 
| although amount may not be exactly 
,;computed. (Ithaca Trust Co. v. United 


Railroads | States.) 


Railroads ask Interstate Commerce | 


Page 4, Col. 1 
ommission for postponement of effec- 


Supreme Court holds State tax on 
gasoline used as fuel in interstate com- 
merce is in contravension of Constitu- 

Page 6, Col. 4 tion. (Helson et al. v. Commonwealth 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | of Kentucky.) 


Page 4, Col. 2 


{to abandon 20 miles of trackage 


Georgia. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


| 
| 


Supreme Court holds injunction to 
| permit 7-cent fare on New York City 
;car lines is invalid. (Gilchrist et al. v. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co. et al.) 
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Jones-Stalker Act 
Defended as Not 


| 


 ‘Unduly Severe’ 


| 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


| Senator Who Sponsored 
|| Measure Says Lawyers Who 


Attempt to Discredit 
Law Violate Oath. 


| [Continued from Page 2.] 
|some that harsh penalties might be in- 
flicted for minor violations. 

A coterie of young lawyers in New 
York City are said by the press to have 
formed an association pledged to offer, » 
their services to defend poor and in- 
digent offenders no matter what crime 
of this law. They do not need to do 
that. The courts can, and do, appoint 
lawyers now to defend paupers and in- 
digent offenders not matter what crime 
is charged. Why do these lawyers make 
this grandstand play? Are they afraid 
of this law? Have they reason to doubt 
the wisdom and humanity of the judges 
of New York or of any other city? Do 
they want to discredit the law because 
they fear they may be deprived of their 
liquor? 

Asks Reasons For Action. 
Is this sudden generosity of their time 
|and ability for the protection of some 
trivial minor offender, or some poor man 
so depraved or poverty stricken that he 
cannot resist the temptation to dispose 
of a pint of liquor for a little money and 


2 


< 


‘Forestry 


a ce suspends operation of new rates on, who will be dealt with by th a 
The second law passed by Congress of Kentucky.) | Page 8, Col. 1 e court ina 


was a tariff act, approved by Washing- 
ton July 4, 1789. What a vast contrast 
between then and now! Tariff duties 


collected at the port of New York be- 
tween March 4, 1789, and December 31, 
1791, amounted to less than $1,500,000— 
to be exact, $1,415,450; whereas during 
the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
total receipts from like sources amounted 
to $325,410,864.87, or 56 per cent of our 
total tariff receipts, which amounted to 
$573,968,772.08. The value of imports 
passing through this port during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $4,145,999,668. I 
am happy to add that our exports ex- 
ceeded our imports amounting to $4,- 
876,615,206. 

Thus you will realize the vast busi- 
ness to be transacted in this new build- 
ing and appreciate the important and 
arduous duties resting on those who 
have to do with administering the na- 
tion’s laws as they relate to the foreign 
commerce of the great port of New York. 

But, why this great building? Why 
all these employes? Why these judges? 
And some free trader may ask: Why a 
tariff ? 

The purposes of a tariff were briefly 
but very clearly stated in the first Tariff 
Act approved by Washington, as I have 
said, on July 4, 1789, 140 years ago. 

Section 1 of the act reads: “Whereas 
it is necessary for the support of gov- | 
ernment, for the discharge of the debts | 
of the United States, and the encour- 
agement and protection of manufactures, | 
that duties be laid on goods, wares and 
merchandise imported.” 

You will recall that the United States 
started out with a national debt, and we 
have always had a national debt. Then, 
as of January 1, 1790, it was $52,788,- 
722.03. To this amount should be added | 
$25,000,000, classified by Hamilton as 
Colonial debt, making a total of $77,- 
788,722.03. On March 4, 1921, our na- 
tional debt was $24,049,527,788.58. Now 
it is $17,959,621,874.81. 

Thus you see we have reduced this 
national debt burden by nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. What a splendid rec- 
ord! And we propose to go right on 
reducing it. Uncle Sam has never re- 
pudiated; Uncle Sam never will repu- 
diate his outstanding obligations. I 
could name several nations that have no 
such record. 

Would Protect Agriculture. 

In addition to the purposes set out in 
this first tariff law it is now necessary 
to protect agriculture by adequate tariff 
duties on imports that come into com- 
petition with the products of our orchards 
and fields,—and we propose to give agri- 
culture that protection at the approach- 
ing session of Congress by way of ade- 
quate tariff duties and by other legisla- 
tion specially designed to aid and foster 
the agricultural industry on the pros- 
perity of which rests the prosperity of 
your great manufacturing and commer- 
cial city and of every other city, town 
and village of this nation. 

Inasmuch as tariff legislation will en- 
gage the attention of Congress soon to 
meet in extra session, I beg to observe 
that the reasons for levying duties on 
imported goods, wares, and merchandise, 
set out in the first tariff act, were eco- 
nomically sound then and they are eco- 
nomically sound today. For in the United 
States labor is king—labor of hand and 
brain in school and shop, in mine and 
forest, in city and on farm—in all the 
realms of our nation’s life. On well paid 


4 reviewed by Department of Com- 
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Chenges in status of national banks 


in week ended April 6. 
Page 


Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 
Page 


International cooperation planned by 


investment trusts in Europe. 
Page 1, Col. 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Page 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues Part 1 of the Febru- 
ary number of the monthly summary 
the United 


of foreign of 


States. 


commerce 


Page 9, Col. 


The Superintendent of Documents of- 
monthly catalogue of United 


fers a 
States public documents. 
Page 9, Col. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics issues the monthly number of The 


Agricultural Situation. 
Page 9, Col. 


New books received at the Library of 


Cengress. 
Page 


Government books and publications. 


+ Page 
Civil Service 


Systems of civil-service retirement in 
operation in 12 countries of Europe con- | 
Department of. 


trasted in 


Labor. 


survey by 
Page 2, Col. 


Commerce-Trade 


Wheat imports of Japan for Feb- 
ruary and for period from July 1 to 
March 1 reviewed by Department of 


Agriculture. Page 6, Col. 1 
Exports of aircraft and supplies in 
1928 nearly equaled combined total of 
three previous years. 
Page 1, Col. 8 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues Part 1 of the Febru- 
ary number of the monthly summary of 
foreign commerce of the United States. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Study of machinery in use by wood- 
turning branch of wood-working indus- 


Extension in areas of State parks and 
|forests over three-year period is noted | 
by Forest Service. : 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Gov't Personnel | 


Plan for centralized control of Fed- 
eral agencies given to President Hoover | 
by director of the Institute of Govern- 
ment Research.’ 


4 
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Page 1, Col. 1 
Secretary Wilbur outlines position of 
Federal Oil Conservation Board. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
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Page 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 


" The Road’s Support—Article by Cc. A. 
Hogentogler, senior highway engineer, 
7 Bureau of Public Roads. 
Page 9 
Highways 
The Road’s Support—Article by C. A. 
Hogentogler, senior highway engineer, 
Bureau of Public Roads. 


Page 9 
Inland Waterways 


9 man of Inland Waterways Corporation 


5 is announced. 
_ Contracts are awarded for construc- 
tion of 40 steel barges for Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 
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Insular Possessions 


Economic, financial and physical con- 


Representative Ayres, member of sub- 
committee of House Committee on Ag- 
riculture which visited islands to in- 
vestigate conditions, 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Maternity and infancy work in Ha- 
waii reviewed by Department of Labor. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Insurance 


Supreme Court dismisses by per cu- 
riam decision appeal.in case of Jensen 
v. Continental Life Insurance Co., in 
which lower Court held that coroner’s 


| jection of three claims. (Ex parte Prim- 


Itinerary of inspection trip by chair- 


Page 6, Col. 3 | 


Page 6, Col. 7; 


ditions of Virgin Islands discussed by ! 


try is planned by Department of Com- 


merce, 
Page 6, Col. 


keeps the American consuming market 
for the American producer. Such a tariff 


| means prosperity for all, American pro- 
| ducer 


and American consumer alike. 
Such a tariff makes the city a profitable 


| market for the farm; such a tariff makes 


the farm a profitable market for the city. 
Manifestly, if the city languishes the 
farm suffers; if the farm fails the city 
shares the loss. They rise or fall to- 
gether. 

I want, and I think the American 
people want, America to be industrially 
independent as well as politically inde- 
pendent. 


Unified Plan Offered 


For Federal Agencies 


Proposal for Centralized: Con- 


missible in evidence. 


6 Page 2, Col. 4 


fully study the problem of the desirability | 
‘of having transferred to it these addi-| 
| tional agencies and, if found desirable, | 
_formulate the legal provisions for its) 
accomplishment. 

Another limitation, from the stand- 
; point of expediency at least, is tnought 
{to be desirable is that, at the outset, 
action should as far as possible be re-' 
stricted to the single matter of organi- 
zation; that is, of creating the new serv- 
ice and directing the transfer to it of the 
| services that have beea mentioned, no at- 
; tempt oeing made, beyond what :s abso- 
|lutely necessary, to modify the sub- 
| stantive law defining the duties and pow- 
ers of the agencies transferred. Such’) 
changes in substantive law, it is believed, | 
|can best be made on the initiative of the} 
‘new organization, after it has had time to 
work out the redistribution of powers 
and duties that should be made between 


‘certificate stating cause of death is ad-' 


Page 4, Col. 2 

Secretary of Interior extends permits | 

held by. Texas Company to permit con- | 

tinuance of program of oil prospecting ! 

on public domain in Southeastern New 
Mexico. 

Page 1, Col. 7| 

Patent granted for process of distill | 

ing oil on affirmation of examiner’s re- | 


Page 4, Col. 4 | 
Secretary Wilbur outlines position of 


Federal Oil Conservation Board. | 
Page 1, Col. 4} 


Patents | 


Patent granted for process of distill- | 


rose.) 


ing oil on affirmation of examiner’s re- vocated for retailers, 


jection of three claims. (Ex parte Prim- | 
rose.) 


See Special Index and Law Digest on | 
| mage 8. | 
' 


Pensions 


Systems of civil-service retirement in 
operation in 12 countries of Europe con- 
,trasted in survey by Department of 
: Labor. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Postal Service 


Post’ Office Department to cooperate 
with Shipping Board to map out pro- 
gram for establishing ocean mail serv- 
,ice routes, preparatory to inviting bids 
for contracts. | 
Page 1, Col. 2 
a . e 

'Prohibition 
Senator Jones defends Jones-Stalker 
prohibition law as “not unduly severe,” 
and declares that lawyers attempting to 
discredit it violate their oath and en- 
courage violation of law. 1 
Page 2, Col. 4! 
Criminal complaint against master | 
of schooner “I’m Alone” is dismissed 
by authority of Department of Justice. 


Page 3, Col. 7! 
' 


Public Health | 


Dangers of trachoma, methods of in- 
_ fection, means of avoidance, and meas- 
ures for prevention and _ eradication 
of disease discussed by Public Health| 
Service. | 
' Page 2, Col. 1: 


Permits for. Oil Drilling | 
On Public Lands Extended | 


t 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
were that the area between the present 
producing well and the one now being | 
drilled is oil-producing territory. 


“It would be a calamity,” said Secre-! 


tary Wilbur, “to develop a field of the only be granted for one quarter of the 
| kind indicated in view of the glutted con-' area included in each permit, which is! 


dition of the oil market.” 


He added that the new pool looked 


| promising, and might have an important not issue 


influence on other producing fields. | 

The announcement of Secretary Wil-' 
bur on the case of the Texas Company | 
follows: i 

The Secretary of the Interior has ap-! 
proved April 9, the recommendation of 
the special committee with regard to 


‘Georgia Railway 


authority of States to enact railway 
‘legislation. 


Page 4, Col. 4, Science 
mission of photographs over wires. 
Shipping | 


with Shipping Board to map out pro- 
gram for establisiting scean mail serv- 
jice on seven routss, yeparatory to in- 
viting bids for contracts. 


Simplified Practices 


ardization of wood finish for school seat- | 
ings. | 


| Supreme Court 


ing that a lease which provides that 


t. 
— Page 6, Col. 1 Journal and calendar of the Supreme 


Interstate Commerce Commission , Court. 
sets aside order directing Central of | 


to divert traffic in ; Tariff 


Page 6, Col. 1| 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reviews 


Page 8. 


flood areas, 


Tariff Commission concludes inquiry 
into cost of production of flaxseed; re- 
, port, with others, to be resubmitted to 
Page 1, Col. 2 House Committee on Ways and Means 


Increase in switching charge at South | by President. 
Bend, Ind., is suspended by Interstate | : Page 1, Col. 7 
Commerce Commission. | Senator Shortridge says principles of 

Page 6, Col. 1 first tariff law of 1789 are sound today, 
d eae in addition farm products need tar- 
. iff protection. 
Retail Trade | isis tn cena 
Education in mer¢handising is ad- e 
‘Taxation 
Page 3, Col. 2 
SGpreme Court, by denying petition 
for writ of certiorari in case of Dis- 
| trict of Columbia v. Riggs National 
Australia to install system for trans- |} Bank, leaves in force decision of lower 
| court, for recovery of tax paid on inter- 
Page 1, Col. 5 | = derived from Government securi- 
| ties, 
' Page 1, Col. 6 

Supreme Court rules deduction from 
estate may be taken for gifts to charity 
although amount may not be exactly 
computed. (Itnaca Trust Co. v. United 
, States.) 


Post Office Department to cooperate 


Page 4, Col. 1 

Suvreme Court holds State tax on 
gasoline used as fuel in interstate com- 
;merce is in contravension of Constitu- 
|tion. (Helson et al. v. Commonwealth 
‘of Kentucky.) 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Conference called to consider stand- 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
| peals. 
| Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on page 4. 


Page 6, Col. 3 





Brief filed in Supreme Court contend- 


||| ties of 


bankruptcy proceedings shall terminate 
the lease and make the bankrupt liable 


for rent for the remainder of term is | 


not in fraud of future creditors of bank- 
rupt. (Klothe v. R. C. Taylor Trust Co.) 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Supreme Court dismisses by per cu- 
riam decision appeal in case of Jensen 
vy. Continental Life Insurance Co., in 
which lower Court held that coroner’s 
certificate stating cause of death is ad- 
missible in evidence. 


Tobacco 


Supreme Court asked to review grant 
of injunction against alleged discrimina- 
jtion in price of cigarets in sales in 

United States and Porto Rico. (Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co.>v. Porto-Rican-Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. of Porto Rico.) 

\ Page 2, Col. 7 
| Overproduction in tobacco - growing 
industry of Canada has. resulted in in- 


° 


creased sentiment for greater protection 
Page 2, Col. 4, in home markets, Department of Com- 
Suvreme Court hears arguments on! merce states. 


effect of change in canon law on be-,; Page 6, Col. 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The remaining 58 permits on which no| Of Forests and Parks 
discoveries have been made, or actual | 


development work performed, and against! 
which the statutory time for begigning 
work has run, are directed to be can- 
celed, 


continued in full force and effect, subject 


to future compliance with the law. State Increase Areas 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ported forest lands under State adminis- 
tration at the beginning of this year. 

Three year’s growth in State park 
areas added a net area of 67,834 acres to 
the 1925 figure, bringing the total area of 
State parks to 436,077, Municipal and 
county forests and parks increased in 
total area from 667,447 acres at the end 
of 1925 to 726,577 acres at the beginning 
of this year. 

The aggregate area of forest land 
owned by States, municipalities and 
;counties in the United States on Janu- 
jary 1, 1929, including other forest land 
‘beside that in forests and parks, was 
12,156,945 acres. 


Policy to Be Adopted. 
Under the present policy, leases would 


the amount mandatorily required by the| 
leasing act upon discovery. Lease of, 
the remainder is discretionary and will! 
upon the application of the per-| 
mittee unless and until such action is 
required in the publie interest. 

When it is determined to lease the re- 
maining areas, the permittee in each 
case will be entitled to a preference right | 
to a lease under Section 14 of the leas-' 


humane and lenient way, or is it really 
in the hope of so discrediting the law as 
to aid their bootlegging friends and in- 
sure themselves a supply of liquor in vio- 
lation of the law that they have solemnly 
sworn to uphold and maintain? Why 
don’t they have the courage to come out 
openly and boldly for the repeal or modi- 
fication of the Eighteenth Amendment? 
They have just as much right to do that 
as I have to support whatever measures 
are deemed necessary to enforce that 
amendment, 

The President of the United States 
stated cleariy, plainly and bravely, the 
, duty and the privilege of these attorneys 
and of every American citizen when he 
said, “If citizens do not like a law, their 
duty as honest men and women is to dis- 
courage its violation; their right is 
openly to work for its repeal.” 

These young lawyers, if they do what 
the papers say they propose to do, vio- 
late the oath they have solemnly taken, 
encourage and abet law violations, and 
| repudiate and undermine the basis upon 
which rests the stability and perpetuity 
of the Republic and the rights and liber- 
our people. 

Action on Bill Reviewed. 

The Joncs-Stalker law is no whim of 
the few. It was not passed without 
study and careful consideration. One of 
the ablest committees of the Senate is 
the Judiciary Committee. This bill was 
| referred to.it, hearings were had—it was 
reported to the Senate and considered, 
debated, and discussed for four or five 
days. A roll call was had on its passage, 
and 65 Senators voted “aye” and 18 Sena- 
tors voted “no.” The bill went to the 
| House, was there referred to its able Ju- 
diciary Committee, favorably reported, 
and by order of the Rules Committee 
brought up, discussed, and the only roll 
call had on it showed 284 for it and 90 
against it. I did not pass this law. Rep- 
resentative Stalker did not pass it. Con- 
gress passed it, and by a vote of more 
than 3 to 1. 

This law is simple, plain, and clear. 
It provides a maximum penalty for 
violations of the express prohibitions of 
| the Eighteenth Amendment, Beyond 
this the judge cannot go, but he can 
impose as light a penalty as the facts in 
any particular case may warrant. There 
| is nothing unjust about it. Those seek- 
ing to impress the people that it is un- 
| duly severe are evidently seeking to pro- 
tect the bootlegger and commercializzer 
| of the law’s violations. 
| We denounce anarchy and condemn 
| Bolshevism and, yet there is more 
| danger to our institutions and our liber- 
| ties from our disregard of law than 
from anarchy and Bolshevism. That 
which should now appeal to every good 
citizen, that which is greater, even, than 
| prohibition, great as that is, is law ob- 
servance. Every good citizen realizes 
this, knows it, and should not hesitate to 
| stand for it. 

Americans pride themselves on being 
good sports. This is the time to show 
jit. The will of the majority has been 
| expressed in no uncertain way. It should 
be obeyed and observed until it is changed 


jin the way prescribed by our funda- 
; mental law, 


Mines’ safety methods, and, profiting by 
this knowledge, is able to save his fetlow 
;miners on the occasion of a mine exe 
|plosion. <A series of thrilling seencs 
depicts the panic in the underground 
|mine passages following the explosion, 
|the building of a barricade by the en- 


I | trapped miners under Lucky Burns’ di- 
and constantly employed labor rests the trol Given to Mr. Hoover. 

prosperity of all our people. With our 
scale of wages and standard of living we 


can not compete even in our own market 


its operating units. 

The draft of a bill for the creation of 
this service has, therefore, been framed 
on this basis, of providing for only the 


, ing act, at such royalties and under such, Work of Mineral Industries rection and the eventual reseue of the 


[| aon Se er precerined =. the, Shown in Motion Pictures miners by Bureau of Mines rescue men. 
Secretary under the law and regulations, | | The Bureau’s films have attained great 


the petition of the Texas Company for 
continuation of its program of explora- 
; tion on public lands contained in 78 oil 
‘and gas prospecting permits in south- 


{Continued from Page 7.) \ 
consists in creating a central service of 


[Continued from Page 2.) 


with the products of cheap, poorly paid 
labor of other and less happy countries. 

A tariff properly adjusted to condi- 
tions enriches both city and farm and 
gives profitable employment to al] the 
instrumentalities of domestic trade and 
foreign commerce. 


Favors Tariff That “Protects.” 

Whether the tariff Act of 1922 is to 
be “amended” or “revised,” it is per- 
fectly manifest that certain products of 
the American farm, the American mine, | 
and the American shop need additional 
protection. It is equally manifest that 
certain importations now on the free list 
should be subjected to tariff duties. The 
economic fallacy of “free trade” has 
been exposed and repudiated by the 
American people, The economic folly of 


general] administration and having trans-| 


ferred to it, at the outset, only those 
services in respect to which it is most 


important that they should be brought | 


under a central direction and control. 
These services are those having to do 
with matters of finance, personnel, ma- 


terial and investigation—the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Civil Service Commis- 


sion, the Personnel Classification Board,, the theory that it will be an independent | was found for continuing the program 
the General Supply Committee and the, establishinent having the same relation-| as to t 


Bureau of Efficiency. 


constitute supply 
services of a distinct class as do the 


essential, the further development of the 
| system left to the service created, sup- 
plemented a. need be by additional legis- 
| lation. | 
Legal Status of the Service of General | 
; Administration. If the decision is reached , 
| to have a central service of general ad- ! 
| ministration such as is here proposed the 
| question will be presented as to its status 
as a branch of the administrative or-, 
| ganization. The bill has been drafted on| 


|name. If thought desirable, it can, how- ' 
1ever, be designated a Department and 


eastern New Mexico. 
Large Area Withdrawn. | 
This drilling program, known as| 
“group development,” was undertaken | 
some three years ago under agreement | 
with the department, and the original | 
plans were completed prior to January 1, 
1929. The results obtained up to that 
time were sufficient to inform the de- 
partment of the conditions in the area} 
embraced in the permits, and no warrant | 


he large area sought by the Texas | 


The Government, ship to the Presiden: that the Bureau|Company’s present application to con-, if 
Printing Office and the Bureau of Print-| of the Budget now has in fact, if not in} tinue exploration under the group 
jing and Engraving 


de- 
velopment program. E 
Secretary Wilbur’s conclusion was that | 


Pension Bureau, with its division for ad-| have the status that the old Department|the Texas Company, and the qualified 


| 
|ministration of retirement system for| of Labor and the Department of Agricul-| permittees for whom drilling was done, | ‘ : 
| civil employes, the Employes’ Compensa-|ture had before their directing heads | are entitled to five leases from permits; tance of the coast. It is clear that there 


Crimir “hi ismiss ages-old Egyptian pyramids; and the ro- 
a nal Charge Dismis ed imantie Grand Canal of Venice. 
Against I'm Alone Crew, As a contrast to modern in 
coinnicemncipienationte methods, many scenes depict the 

ce os |methods of bygone days. Thus one sees 
(Continued from Page tT ‘ancient devices for the ultilization of 
offense within the territorial limits of the falling water for power production; 
United States. ,early methods of transportation; the dis- 
The treaty between the United States | covery and first ———, of suite 
and Great Britain to aid in the preven- ity; and primitive methods 6 eat. 


; 3 ‘ = . | treating steel. Where ordinary photog- 
tion of the smuggling of intoxicating liq-| raphy does not answer, animated pho- 
uors into the United States provides that tography or “cartooning” is employed, 


industrial 


that a vessel has committed or is at-|jnternal workings of an automobile en- 


our laws, she may be seized and taken! Niagara into electrical energy; and the 
into port for adjudication, provided she | operation of an oil drill bit in the drill 
is found within an hour’s sailing dis-' hole far underground, 


In line with the “safety first” activi- 


there is reasonable cause for belief such methods being used to illustrate the | 


popularity, and in a recent three-month 
| period were viewed by 665,000 persons. 
They are used by many prominent edu- 
cational institutions for instruction pur- 
poses and are exhibited at Army posts 
;and on board naval vessels. They are 
in great demand by churches, women’s 
| clubs, miners’ local unions, chambers of 
commerce, and other organizations. The 
| fame of the films has spread abroad and 
numerous sets of films have been pur- 
chased for showing in foreign lands. 
Only recently the Japanese Bureau of 
| Social Affairs purchased four of the Bu- 
reau’s safety films to be used in the 
|course of a general industrial safety 


; tempting to commit an offense against’ gine; the conversion of the power of | campaign in that country. The Province 


| of Quebec Safety League purchased 
| copies of the film “Carbon Monoxide— 
|The Unseen Danger” and arranged for 
|the showing of the film in practically 


a “competitive tariff” has no supporters,|tion Commission and the Veterans’ Bu-; were made members of the President’s!on which discoveries of oil and gas have; may have been probable cause for board-| ties of the Bureau of Mines, a number| every motion picture theater in Quebec, 


—unless they be importers and foreign | 
producers. 
want is a tariff that protects. Protects 
what? Protects whom? They want a} 
tariff that protects American product. 
and American men, women and children 


from competition with foreign products | 


reau. The inclusion of these two classes 
eral administration has been created and 
has had time to perfect its organization 
and find itself as a working unit. The 


same is more or less true of the Public! of an independent establishment leaving | mits were in good standing, either be-! 


Buildings Commission. 


Cabinet. Or, it can be made a full-} 


What the American people ican well wait until the service of gén-! fledged Department with its head eligi-|from date within which to perfect their! 


ble for membership in the Cabinet. The | 
conservative decision would be to have | 
'it have, at the outset, the status merely | 


been made. They are allowed 90 days! 


a | 
applications. | 
Permits in Good Standing. ; 

The Secretary also found that 15 per-| 


ing and seizing the vessel and pursuing) of films emphasize safety in the mining 
her for that purpose, although the avail-| and petroleum industries. One partic- 
able evidence may not have been sufli-! ularly dramatic four-reel film, “When 
cient to procure the conviction of the, a Man’s a Miner,” presented to the Bu- 
“T’m Alone” officers. reau of Mines in memory of the late 

We have submitted to the Secretary; Francis S, Peabody, prominent Illinois 


Another reason: it to the future to decide whether it shall| cause the statutory time for drilling had of State the information obtained by, coal operator, outlines in fictional form 


raised or manufactured by cheap, poorly-| for limiting action at this time is that,! be raised in rank to a Department with not elapsed, or equities occasioned by’ this Department bearing on the case of| the story of “Lucky” Burns, a careless 
in the service of general administration, or without its head being a Cabinet of- drilling or mining operations on the Jand the vessel, which is being dealt with by | miner, who, after incurring an accident, 


paid, foreign labor, 


In a word, they want a tariff that] will be found an agency that can care-| ficer, 


af 7 , § 


y 


. 


‘justified extension. These 15 permits are,the Secretary of State, 


LS 


: 
\ 


| takes up the study of the Bureau of 


| The chief distributing center of the 
films is the Pittsburgh Experiment Sta- 
; tion of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. There are 13 
| subdistributing centers, many of which 
|are the bureaus of visual instruction 
of different State universities. No 
charge is made for the use of the films, 
but the borrower is asked to pay trans- 
| portation charges. 
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